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THE TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


Tue Twenty-Fifth Congress has come and gone. It has beena 
violent, embittered, and factious one; and it has exhibited many a 
scene which can afford very little satisfaction to the sincere lover 
of his country and her institutions to contemplate or to recur to. 
But it is gone, with its good and its evil, to take its place in history 
—with all its aspirations of dishonest ambition, all its little interests, 
all its passions, its intrigues, its treacheries, its crimes—together, too, 
with all the features of a brighter character which it may also have 
exhibited. Through all the stormy excitements of the hour, the 
wheel of time has still rolled swiftly and steadily on; and now, as 
we look back upon the history of the last two years—like a distant 
view of an agitated expanse of water—while the tossing froth of its 
waves is no longer distinguished in the broader scope of vision 
which the eye takes in, and the murmur of their fretful dashing can 
no longer reach the ear, the fixed rocks of great principles, planted 
firmly in the midst and towering high above, arrest the attention 
only the more distinctly and the more strikingly, than they could be- 
fore. We propose to take a rapid review of this period. The con- 
trast between its commencement and its close will be found preg- 
nant with valuable political instruction. 

There have been three sessions of the Twenty-Fifth Congress. 
Throughout the whole, the Administration has been in real minority 
in the lower, and in majority in the upper House—reversing the rela- 
tive positions of parties during a portion of the previous Administra- 
tion. Nothing has therefore been done on the great question which 
has now, like the rod of Aaron, swallowed up every minor one, the 
Divorce of Bank and State. It has been a period of transition, of 
preparation, of discussion, previous to the final settlement of the 
public opinion, which will develope itself in action, by establishing 
a permanent fiscal system for the country, at the next Congress 
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Throughout this period there has been no regular, legalized and or- 
ganized system in existence. The public finances have been kept 
and administered almost wholly at the discretion and under the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive, who has in vain repeatedly sought to 
be relieved fromthe burthen. The former system, resting upon the 
banking system of the States, had exploded, from the internal ac- 
tion of its own vicious principles, and only encumbered the coun- 
try and the Government with its ruins. By the universal suspen- 
sion of the banks, in May, 1837, not only did the Government find 
itself suddenly cut off from all the existing provision for its support 
and for its immense expenditure, of which it was impossi}le to arrest 
the progress, but all the existing law for the custody of its accru- 
ing revenue suddenly expired by its own limitation; and upon the 
Executive was thrown the vast responsibility of organizing a new 
system on the spur of the occasion, and of administering it, in the 
midst of al] the clamor of faction, and the all but revolutionary agita- 
tion of panic with which the country was filled, at its own discre- 
tion and its own peril, unaided by any other checks of legal provi- 
sion but its own special regulations, and its own unresting and, so 
far as possible under such circumstances, omnipresent vigilance. 

The events of that memorable year of the suspension are already 
history. No Administration under our Government has ever been 
subjected to so severe an ordeal. It met fearlessly and firmly all 
the responsibility of the crisis. It never yielded or quailed an in- 
stant. It never suffered itself to be forced or tempted to recognize 
any other than the specie standard of value, as designed by the sa- 
gacious founders of our institutions. The Post Office Department, in 
despite of ** mobs of gentlemen,” headed by distinguished members 
of Congress, resolutely adhered to the determination promptly an- 
nounced by it, to receive and disburse gold and silver alone in its 
transactions. And the Treasury Department, by the expedient of 
receiving in paymentits own protested drafts on the deposite banks, 
and by making the most of the small stock of specie on hand, was 
enabled successfully to resist the powerful pressure that was made 
upon it, to compel it to admit into its operations the paper of the 
suspended banks; until the convocation of Congress, at the Extra 
Session, relieved it by the issue of Treasury notes, at the same time 
that it relieved the institutions and individuals indebted to the Gov- 
ernment by liberal allowances of time. 

But itis not to be denied that during that period, faithful as was 
the Administration to itself, to its cause and its creed, its party at 
large throughout the country became dreadfully confused and dis- 
organized. ‘The great majority of the old local leaders upon whom 
it had been long accustomed to rely, whether from having had the 
foundations of their democracy sapped by the long possession of 
party ascendancy and power, or corrupted ty prosperityand by the 
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seductive blandishments of “the Credit System,’ either openly fell 
away from the simple and pure original principles of their political 
faith, or by their indecision and doubting lukewarmness produced 
no less injurious an effect on the public sentiment of their respective 
spheres of local influence. Great numbers also of the incumbents 
of office under the Administration, misunderstanding the crisis and 
mistaking its probable issue, were seen to imitate the instinct of the 
rats that abandon the falling house; and either openly or indirect- 
ly were able by their very official positions to do it incalculable in- 
jury, in sowing dissension, distraction and panic, at the very mo- 
ment when, most of all, all should have been union, firmness and 
courage. 

The Opposition, on the other hand, were full of confidence and 
energy. The fate of the Administration was regarded by them as 
sealed—the Latium of power, their promised land, flowing with milk 
and honey, now full in view! Here was the legitimate result of its 
“‘experiments,”’ of its “tampering with the currency,’’—here the 
fulfilment of every prediction of disaster,—here the practical evi- 
dence and illustration, equally of its political profligacy, and of its 
ignorant incompetence for the responsibilities of government! 
Their press surpassed itself in thundering daily against it the most 
vehement philippics of denunciation, mingled with the most ex- 
ulting peans of triumph. Election after election brought up against 
it overwhelming majorities ; and on the part of the Opposition the 
only question was, which of their leaders was to be rewarded, for 
their long struggle in minority, with the Presidential nomination, 
as their party candidate—such nomination being regarded as but the 
formal preliminary to the popular election which was to be carried, 
as matter of course, almost by default. 

On the assemblage of Congress the eyes of the country were 
turned with intense anxiety upon the seat of government,—when the 
President’s Message went forth, with an electric effect, through the 
length and breadth of the Jand. It cut a clean swathe as it went, fat 
and wide, through the midst of the parties. It was immediately re- 
cognized by the Democratic party as a sign of power, which could 
not fail to lead them again to victory. Bold and strong as it was, 
it was promptly responded to, as an appeal that touched the very 
inner heart of the Democracy; and though a very small proportion 
hesitated and wavered for a time, and hung back in the rear of the 
great popflar movement of opinion of which it was at the same 
time a representative and a guide, yet as a whole the immense ma- 
jority of that party accepted it immediately, as the true basis for that 
reorganization rendered necessary by the recent political earth- 
quake. It effected, too, another important object. The unnatural 
and ill-omened union, which had grown out of peculiar causes to 
which it is unnecessary here to refer, between Northern Federalism, 
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with its National Bank, its Internal Improvements, its Tariff and 
its high notions of strong and splendid consolidated government, 
and the Southern witra State-Rights school of politics, which could 
approach the former only on the principle of the meeting of ex- 
tremes,—that incongruous union was instantly broken by it, as by 
some potent spell-word which it had long been awaiting. The 
eminent individual who stood before the country as peculiarly re- 
presenting and embodying the political creed of that school, in- 
stantly was seen to feel and recognize its power ; and promptly, and 
in manner worthy the magnanimity of the man and of the act, gave 
in his adhesion to the principles of that document, and his powerful 
support to the policy which it recommended, in timely anticipation 
of that general movement of Southern opinion which the eagle eye 
of his intellectual vision could not but foresee as an inevitable cer- 
tainty. 

During the Extra Session one of the finest debates of modern par- 
liamentary history took place in Congress, in both of its branches, 
but more particularly in the Senate; and the movement of the wa- 
ters, begun there, extended itself in every direction, like the spread- 
ing ripple, throughout the country. The lawyers of the Opposition 
had astrong prima facie case against the Administration. The sus- 
pension, the distress, the panic, were in full vogue, and supplied the 
amplest materials of denunciation and plausible argument, against 
the party whose policy, it was maintained, had naturally developed 
itself to these consequences. Relief was the cry—regulation of 
the currency—a National Bank! The bank alone—with the ex- 
pulsion of the party in power—could afford the panacea which was 
to heal all the disorders and sufferings of the times. It alone could 
bring back a resumption of specie payments—it alone restore order 
to the deranged foreign and domestic exchanges of the country—it 
alone reanimate its paralyzed industry and commerce! Meantime 
it were indeed the unpardonable sin to refuse the moral sanction 
of the Government to the suspension of the banks, by withdrawing 
from them the use of the public revenues, and the agency for the 
custody and disbursement of them, and by attempting to make any 
tyrannical distinction between their depreciated paper currency and 
real substantial money ! 

On the other hand, the position and policy of the Administration 
were admirably sustained in argument by its friends, sorely at dis- 
advantage as they were placed by the circumstances of the times. 
We need not here retrace the grounds of the argument, which was 
carried on with unrelaxing vigor through both sessions of Congress. 
Towards the close of the latter, its influence and the effects of the 
firm attitude pursued by the Democratic party, began already to 
make themselves apparent. In spite of the most strenuous efforis 
to resist it on the part of the paper money interest, under the espe- 
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cial guidance of the Bank of the United States, the public opinion 
thus generated and stimulated forced the banks to resume specie 
payments; which movement, commencing in New York, gradually 
extended itself over other parts of the country. The natural and 
usual tendency to increased excess of issues, during a period of 
pressure and suspension, was effectually checked. Specie poured 
into the country. Its foreign debt, contracted by excess of impor- 
tation and luxurious consumption, gradually liquidated itself by the 
exportation of its natural products ; and part passu with that pro- 
cess the foreign exchanges rectified themselves with the certainty 
with which, by the great laws of nature, water when left free to 
flow will find its own level; while the continued disorder of the 
domestic exchanges so manifestly resolved itself into the difference 
of credit of the different local paper currencies, which required 
only the extension of the resumption to rectify, that this soon 
ceased to be an available topic of argument in favor of a National 
Bank. The conduct of that institution itself during the suspension 
—its interference in and monopoly of certain important branches of 
mercantile business, especially its cotton speculations—its palpably 
illegal and fraudulent reémission of floods of the notes of the old 
bank—its strenuous but fruitless struggle to proleng the suspen- 
sion, with all its incalculable evils, to continue the golden harvest 
which it was enabled to reap from the general derangement and 
disaster—the coolly unblushing insensibility evinced by it to the 
ordinary laws of honesty and morality, in the most unfortunate 
public letters of its President—these causes codperated effectively 
with the others we have alluded to, and with the daily reviving in- 
dustry and business of the country, in dispelling much of the delu- 
sion with which a large portion of the public mind had been so 
long possessed in favor of a National Bank, and especially of that 
one which had heretofore become so closely identified with the 
cause of the Whig party, as to render their political destinies neces- 
sarily inseparable. 

By this time the process of reaction in the public mind, from the 
state of opinion hostile to the Administration which the crisis and 
panic of the preceeding year had caused, was manifestly going 
steadily forward. The reorganization of the Democracy was rapid- 
ly completing and consolidating itself. All distrust and fear had 
long since vanished; while they began unequivocally to manifest 
themselves on the side of our adversaries, as, one after another, the 
progress of time and the event swept away the foundations of 
their old arguments and popular appeals, and as they marked the 
hourly ebb of that tide of public excitement which their ill-omened 
efforts of panic-making, effective only in the hour of their country’s 
suffering and shame, had been able to lash up— 


“To such a sudden flood of mutiny.” 
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The fall elections—with but one or two exceptions, which it was 
easy to explain by adequate peculiar causes—soon following the 
adjournment of Congress, bore signal and overwhelming evidence 
of the truth of this representation of the progress of opinion. We 
need not here dwell upon them. One after another, the deep 
voices of the people came up from the different States, in accents 
that well rewarded the long patient endurance of those who had 
listened unmoved through the preceding year to all the clamor of 
faction and panic—with their verdict, on their sober second-thought, 
of * Well done, thou good and faithful servant!’’ There was this 
peculiarity in that crisis, that the long-protracted struggle between 
the two parties had at length reached an issue the decision of which 
must be final and conclusive of their political fate. With the 
Opposition all was staked upon it; and if the Administration should 
weather such a storm, they might well indeed abandon all hope or 
thought of prevailing over it. If the infatuated people would not 
be convinced of the truth of the charges so long and loudly thun- 
dered against it, by the events of that year—and, @ fortiori, if, after 
at first rashly condemning it, under the influence of the panic, dis- 
tress, and party clamor, they should retract the error of that first 
delusion, and come back to its support in daily swelling majorities— 
then well indeed might they conclude, that they would not believe 
‘though one should rise from: the dead.” Aecordinghy, such were 
manifestly seen to be the effects of the elections of last fall, upon 
the Whig party itself. ‘The increased majority in Missouri—the 
reaction in Maine, from the Whig majority of the preceding year 
to = large Democratic majority—the conversion of Maryland, from 
its ancient time-honored Federalism, to the election of a Democratic 
Governor, who had especially identified himself with the * odious 
Sub-Treasury”’ question—the recovery of the popular vote of New 
Jersey—the decisive triumph in the old Keystone State of Penn- 
sylvania, contrary to the sanguine anticipations of the Whigs—the 
diminished Whig majority in Massachusetts—the manly and mag- 
nanimous accession, to the support of the Administration, of the 
gallant chivalry of South Carolina—the unanimity of the ma- 
jority of both parties in Georgia in favor of the great cardinal 
measure by which the classification of parties was now every 
where adjusting itself—and, above all, the astonishing revolution of 
Ohio, by the conversion of the strong Whig majority of a recent 
period to a stronger majority in favor of the Administration, not 
only a great event in itself, but portentously symptomatic,—these 
were, one and all, evidences against which no blindness of parti- 
zanship could close the eyes of any save the most infatuate and 
bigoted of our opponents, of a grand popular movement to the 
support of the principles and policy of the Administration, arising 
up out of the very lower depths of the public mind,—of precisely 
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such a popular movement as it had always, from the very outset, 
and in the midst of the darkest hour of its trial, so boldly appealed 
to, so confidently predicted, and so nobly trusted to. In all quar- 
ters, as manifested by the despondent tone of their press, and in 
private intercourse by the confession in countless instances wrung 
from the chagrin of discomfiture and disappointment, the Whigs 
as a party seemed to be on the point of giving up the contest—of 
abandoning the people to the merited fate of their own infatuation— 
of retiring in disgust from this ineffectual contest with the ‘fierce 
democracie,’’ upon whose obtuse intellect it proved thus impossible 
to make a permanent impression, in opposition to an Administration 
which, sprung from them, had the sagacity, if we may not be per- 
mitted to call it the honesty, to place its strength and its reliance 
in its adherence to the first great principles of Democratic truth, 
and in its bold confidence in the ultimate sagacity of the honest 
popular judgment. And we sincerely believe that they would have 
done so—even, probably, to the extreme of not attempting a serious 
organization for the Presidential contest—but for the unexpected 
intervention of their victory in New York, to rescue them from the 
immediate agonies of political dissolution, and to postpone yet a 
little longer the evil day which, nevertheless, was neither to be 
averted nor mitigated. That defeat (though by a largely diminished 
majority from that of the preceding year) was as unexpected to 
ourselves, as had been many of the former triumphs which had 
preceded it. It was easy, however, to explain it, on principles en- 
tirely peculiar to the particular case, and foreign from those on the 
operation of which we relied for eventual success in the general 
political contest. They have been stated in a former Article, and 
are familiar to our readers. The result of the New York election 
did not in the slightest degree affect the prospects of the Adminis- 
tration, nor touch the elevated security of its position. In compa- 
rison with the preceding election it was itself a victory; and it was 
accompanied with such evidences of the progressing, though yet in- 
complete, re-organization of the long disordered and confused 
Democratic party in that State—and with such indications of real 
weakness and of inevitable approaching downfall, on the part of 
its opponents—that there was no affectation in the expressions of 
satisfaction which, ona calm review of the whole ground, were 
used in relation to it by some of the most enlightened friends of the 
very party which sustained the reverse. 

But to the Whigs this success—together with the god-send of 
the blessed discovery of the enormous defaleation of their former 
especial friend, the late Collector of the port of New York, came 
like the reprieve to the criminal on the eve of his last allotted day. 
It revived a little their exhausted hopes, re-inspirited their droop- 
ing courage, and rallied, for yet another effort, their wavering and 
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yielding array of party organization. Well may they render praise 
and thanksgiving to the individual to whose unwearied exertions, 
next to the long accumulated errors and faults of our own party in 
that State, they were mainly indebted for it! And if the triumphal 
processions, and broadly trumpeted ceremonials of reception and 
greeting, with which his friends may attempt to stimulate, to some 
faint show of warmth, a popular enthusiasm which never has and 
never can, under any circumstances, be aroused in behalf of a poli- 
tical apostate—if, we say, such attempts, by a handful of personal 
friends and party associates, prove cold and meagre and spiritless 
failures—and if one-half of the local Whig press, with their gigan- 
tic sheets, regret to find themselves prevented by “the crowded 
state of their columns” from even spreading out in full the brief 
record of the high proceeding— 
Not what it was, but what it should have been— 

we have no other remark to make upon it, while we point ambi- 
tious politicians to the sad warning of the example, than that the 
Whigs of New York, in such a treatment of the able and distin- 
guished ex-Senator who has last gone to swell the long array of 
the leaders they have derived from the secessions from the Demo- 
cratic ranks, have only again proved their political gratitude to be 
about on a par with their political honesty of principle. 

Such, then—to return from the episode which has tempted us 
aside to moralize a moment upon an instructive political lesson— 
such, then, was the state of parties on the re-assemblage of Congress, 
for its third and last session, within the period over which we are 
casting this rapid bird’s-eye glance. In an Article in our December 
Number on ‘*'The Coming Session,” we expressed the curiosity 
which our readers must have shared with us, as to what the Whigs 
could have to say, what to do, for themselves at that session, on the 
main topic of party interest, the fiscal system to be adopted for the 
Federal Government. Time has now furnished the answers to our 
queries which no foresight could have anticipated ; we hasten, there- 
fore, to give our readers such account of them as we may. 

It certainly appeared a most embarrassing position that that par- 
ty occupied in Congress, it being impossible to decide which course 
was the most awkward and impracticable, to advance, to retreat, or 
to remain stationary. All the old topics rendered unavailable—the 
distress at an end—the panic succeeded by a confidence already 
threatening to run into unhealthy excess—their cardinal principle, 
a National Bank, beginning, from a bitter necessity and with the 
worst grace imaginable, to be disavowed by its own friends—the 
melancholy contrast in the state of public opinion, as indicated by 
the elections, between the present year and the last—what materials 
now remained to them for those copious floods of partisan invec- 
tive with which it has been of late years their annual wont, instead 
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of attending to the proper duties of legislation. to consume the ses- 
sions of Congress? And what could they do? Being in majority 
in the House of Representatives, the responsibility was incumbent 
on them, of either adopting some legalized fiscal system, or of 
Jeaving the public revenue, unregulated by law, unprotected by the 
checks and safeguards of which recent events had so strikingly il- 
lustrated the necessity, at the sole discretion of the Executive. 
Of all imaginable alternatives, the last appeared the least possible. 
It would be too palpable a confession of political profligacy, too 
open an admission of the falsehood of all the charges of corruption 
and incompetence, so long and vehemently urged against the Ad- 
ministration! For the sole motives that could possibly dictate 
such a course must be, either a secret desire that the public 
Treasury should be in fact badly and dishonestly managed, to af- 
ford materials for continued future partisan attack, as they them- 
selves denounced and predicted,—or a secret confidence in the wis- 
dom, integrity, and patriotism of the Executive, in relation to ‘the 
purse,”’ similar to that manifested in another great measure of the 
session, in relation to ‘the sword.’”” They are welcome to their 
choice of the two horns of the dilemma. We were justified, there- 
fore, in assuming it to be impossible that the Whigs could under- 
take the responsibility of adjourning without having adopted some 
system or other; which, in the manifest impossibility of reviving 
the old Deposite Bank System, or of even attempting the proposi- 
tion of a National Bank, could be no other than at least some modi- 
fication of ‘‘the odious Sub-Treasury Scheme.” 

We shall never again repeat the folly of believing any absurdity, 
any inconsistency, any self-contradiction, impossible to a party thus 
constituted, and actuated by sucha spirit as the present Opposition 
in Congress has so long and so often exhibited. We acknowledge 
the mistake which none but themselves could have so effectually 
corrected ; and stand rebuked by their own conduct, for having 
given them a certain degree of credit which we shall certainly 
never again be guilty of thus imputing to them. They have again, 
contrary to our supposition, planted themselves on the old ground 
of prevention. It was early apparent that such was still their de- 
termination; and accordingly the friends of the Administration, in 
the House of Representatives, early gave up in despair all hope of 
carrying any measure for the establishment of the Independence 
of the Treasury through the present Congress; while the Senate 
justly felt it to be incompatible with its proper dignity to send a 
third bill of a similar character to that body, to share the fate of its 
two predecessors. There appears to have been a general disposition, 
on the part of the friends of the measure, to leave the question now 
with the country and the next Congress,—secure of the continued 
and confirmed ascendancy of the vresent Administration and its 
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policy, and satisfied that every day was loosening more and more 
the hold that the banks have held upon the public favor, as agents 
for the fiscal administration of the government of the country. 

The Senate contented itself with passing a bill for the more 
effectual prevention and punishment of public defaulters—a bill very 
elaborate, complete and unexceptionable in its provisions for that 
object. This bill was steadily opposed by the Opposition in the 
Senate, as a distinct party question; and in the House, where, on 
that ground, its fate could not have been long doubtful had it been 
acted upon at all, the dominant party allowed the session to expire 
without an attempt to adopt that or any measure of a similar char- 
acter and object. 

How strongly this simple review of facts, on which no commen- 
tary could shed a clearer light, illustrates the flagrant dishonesty 
of all the clamors so long and loudly thundered against the party 
in power, especially in relation to its administration of the public 
finances. Is it possible that any considerable portion of that pub- 
lic upinion that has heretofore supported such leaders, can continue 
insensible to such open demonstration of party profligacy ! 

The topic of the public defalcations was the only gun that the 
Opposition have plied against the Administration at the last ses- 
sion—al! the others of their former batteries having, as we have 
seen, either been silenced, or having exploded, one after another, 
of themselves, doing more injury among their own ranks than they 
ever have done among those against whom their fires had been di- 
rected. This was the one idea of the session. It is true, that atthe 
commencement of the session a strong but intemperate attempt was 
made to excite a little Abolition agitation, butit was a most lament- 
table failure. By one of the most skilful, prompt and energetic 
parliamentary movements that we have ever witnessed, the Demo- 
cratic party in the House blighted in the bud every hope that might 
have been cherished of weakening the daily growing strength of 
the Administration at the South by the agitation of this question. 
By the famous “ Atherton Resolutions,” not only was this long-vexed 
question, as a political one, placed at last, fully and distinctly, on 
its true ground of the State-Rights principle, so as to be able to 
combine the free support of all the Democracy of the North, of 
which many had before had but an imperfect understanding of it, but 
moreover a sudden and total extinguisher was put upon the very 
possibility of making it a means of party agitation within the Halls 
of Congress. This movement set the matter at rest. The Whigs 
themselves evinced their consciousness of it by the desperate efforts 
which they made to evade or counteract it, when it was too late ; 
and by the petulant explosions of impotent chagrin by which some 
of their leaders, tne loudest in declamation about Southern rights 
on this subject, showed that it was only for the low and unholy 
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purposes of political capital, that they had so long been deafening 
the wearied ear of the country with their clamor against the agita- 
tion of the slavery question on the floors of Congress. There waa 
but one single eminent individual who did not perceive how com- 
pletely the subject was now placed at rest—that the tide had turn- 
ed—that the iron which but a short time ago had been so hissing 
hot had now become cold ;—that eminent individual was Mr. Clay, 
who, towards the close of the session, in his well known anti-Abo- 
lition speech, was seen to stab, and gash, and mutilate most ruth- 
lessly the dead body of Political Abolitionism—reminding us of the 
country player who, after the play was over, the catastrophe con- 
summated, the curtain descending, and the audience gone or 
going, recollected a most important speech, which he ought to 
have delivered at the beginning of the first act, and which there- 
fure, as it contained a capital point of tragic effect, he begged the 
audience now to listen to, by way of epilogue. In fact this has 
always been Mr. Clay’s unfortunate fate in all his Presidential de- 
monstrations; and, with Mr. Niles’ permission, we would suggest 
as the most appropriate epitaph for his tomb on the consumma- 
tion of that political death now less than two years distant—as em- 
bodying the whole moral of the life of an ambitious politician with 
whom expediency was the main governing principle—** aLways A 
LITTLE TOO LATE !”’ 

The defalcations were, then, the one idea of the Opposition at the 
late session. They plied it hard, but, after all, with lamentably 
little effect! The proceedings in relation to that investigation have 
done vastly more injury to the cause of those who conducted them, 
than to those against whom they were directed. The denuncia- 
tions in advance—the most unjust and unfair commentaries that 
were made upon the correspondence of the Treasury Department 
with thereceivers, &c., which exhibited only one-half of the picture, 
not containing the letters of explanation from the officers referred 
to, as well as the vigilant communications of the Department to 
them, in rélation to irregularities before the detection of their actual 
defalcations, defaleations into which they were tempted by the de- 
moralizing seductions of the credit system, and which were rendered 
easy by the imperfections of the existing restraints of law, and by 
the facilities of the bank deposite system—the pledges to impeach 
the Head of the Treasury Department, ifa fair committee of investi- 
gation should be allowed by the House—the most unblushing pack- 
ing of that Committee by the secret ballot, so as not even to allow 
the Democratic party the selection of its own members, on the mi- 
nority of three to six, by a party with whom it had long been a favor- 
ite topic to denounce the appointment of party committees by a 
Democratic Speaker—the inquisitorial secrecy of that Committee— 
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the gross and palpable manifestation of the lowest spirit of parti- 
sanship which characterized all its proceedings—the violation of 
every principle of justice and fair dealing towards Mr. Hoyt, who 
was compelled to memorialize Congress for redress against the out- 
rageous indecency of his persecution at their hands—the miserable 
contrast between the performance of the campaign and the promise 
of the manifesto—the disproportion between the foundations of 
evidence and the superstructure of ‘conclusions ’’ derived by the 
Committee, insignificant as were even the latter in comparison with 
what their party had been taught to expect—the publication of four 
copies of the “report and conclusions,”’ of their ingenious and un- 
scrupulous prosecuting lawyers, for every one copy of the evidence— 
the virtual acquittal of the Secretary of the Treasury, of all the hein- 
ous charges that had been so furiously urged against him, and the 
abashed abandonment of all word or idea of impeachment,—all 
these things the country sees, standing too clearly in the light of 
day to be misunderstood, and they shall be made to appear yet 
more distinctly in our next Number. And well therefore may we 
say, with the confession made by some of the more candid and 
liberal of our opponents in Congress itself, before they left Wash- 
ington, that the whole affair was a “miserable failure ;” in verifi- 
cation of which it is sufficient for us here to refer to the apathy and 
silence with which it has been received by the Whig pr ess itself, to 
which it was intended to afford the stimulating aliment to sustain 
their cause through the elections of the present year. 

New Hampshire has nobly led off the ball, and by her Demo- 
cratic majority doubled, in comparison with that of last year, has 
expressed her opinion upon the case submitted to her vote by this 
grand abortion of a party demonstration against the distinguished 
citizen from the “ Granite State” who represents the Democracy of 
New England in the present Administration. We confidently 
predict that her example is but the prelude to a brilliant series of 
triumphs which will well repay it for its long and noble endurance 
of the ordeal of past adversity. 

The policy of the Whigs is evidently now to hope for another 
convulsion of the paper money system by the time of the next Pre- 
sidential election; and in the mean time to consolidate their union 
with the Conservatives, which may already be fairly regarded as 
complete, and to keep up what agitation may be in their power on 
the subject of the public defalcations. Hence their refusal io 
pass Mr. Wright’s Bill, which, by precluding almost the possibility 
of future defalcation, would have marred the success of this pat- 
riotic policy. They are also fast settling on Mr. Clay as their can- 
didate, in accordance with the assurance we have more than once 
given them, that, desperate as is his chance, especially in the South 
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and West, neither of their other candidates can indulge even the 
faint hope which his sanguine temperament may yet possibly re- 
serve to him. We have spoken of them as a party, yet they appear 
scarcely entitled co the name, avowing no distinetive principles nor 
distinctive measures. They are a mere Opposition, which is 
nothing else than mere faction. Their single cry is, as we recently 
observed it stated in one of their papers, ‘turn out the rogucs !” 
evading and avoiding all the distinct issues on large principles on 
which the Democratic party found their party organization, and 
which, uniformly cherished, proclaimed and pledged, constitute the 
political character of the Administration. Now, we put it to the good 
sense of the candid of our opponents—can even the slightest chance 
of success attend efforts soavowedly prompted by the sole motive of 
an unholy ambition for power and place, against an Administration 
already so securely established in the confidence and affections of 
the great Democratic party of the country, and to the patriotism, 


moderation, discretion and integrity of whose chief they have them- 
selves found themselves forced, at the close of the late session, to 


render so signal and unanimous a testimony ? 


THE OLD OAK TREE THAT GRACED THE LAWN. 


How bright the scenes of boyhood’s days 
On manhood’s memory remain! 
Aye, like the nurse’s cradle lays, 
They live ’mid sorrow, want, and pain. 
And as some object o’er the rest 
Across the vision brighter steals, 
A chord is woke in memory’s breast 
That every later sorrow heals ; 
And though a wanderer from the spot, 
*Mid waving groves and blushing flowers 
I see my father’s cheerful cot, 
As lovely as in childhood’s hours ; 
When, soul enlivening, rose the sound, 
At golden eve and purple dawn, 
Of rosy children sporting round 
The old oak tree that graced the lawn. 
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The verdant mead where cowslips bloomed— 
The stile before the forest way— 
The pond where oft the bittern boomed, 
When twilight spread her mantle grey— 
The river where the silver trout 
Leaped up to catch the gilded fly— 
The mossy mill whose turn-about 
Sent the dark waters foaming by— 
The Indian’s grave upon the hill, 
O’er which the fragrant wild rose blush’d— 
The forest shade, so cool and still, 
Where ’mid the moss the fountain gush’d— 
The haunted ruin on the plain— 
The sylvan dell where slept the fawn— 
The village church with humble fane— 
The old oak tree that graced the lawn. 


There is a love that lights the soul, 
That lives when all things else decay, 
It hovers o’er the sparkling bowl, 
And turns the maniac’s ire away ; 
It lives amid the polar gloom, 
It brightly gleams in distant isles, 
It hangs above the loved one’s tomb, 
And lights the cheek of grief with smiles,— 
It is the love of boyhood’s home, 
Where newborn fancy breathed the air, 
Where, ere the foot began to roam, 
The young ear heard a mother’s prayer. 
The din of war, the song of love, 
A life upon the stormy main, 
These, these may teach our feet to rove, 
Till weary life ison the wane— 
Still dearly then we hail the sound, 
At golden eve and purple dawn, 
Of rosy children sporting round 


The old oak tree that graced the lawn! 
J. E. D. 


Wasuinoron, D. C. 
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THE SUN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





f «One extract, only, we are tempted to make. It is the last sentence of the Work thus 
sealed up for fifty-two years. And we give it not merely for the striking and in- 
teresting anecdote which it contains, but to share with the thousands who will now 
see it for the first time the exultation that must come home to every bosom, in the 
feeling that the prophetic embiem of Franklin has been so completely verified in 
an amount of national greatness, prosperity, happiness, and honor without a stain, 
never reached, nor even approached by any human community in the same space 
of time. May the sun that rose on that day never go down! 


‘ Whilst the last members were signing, Doctor Franklin, looking towards the Pre- 
sident’s chair, at the back of which a rising sun aoe to be painted, observed 
to a few members near him, that painters found it difficult to distinguish in their 


art a rising from a setting sun. 
**T have,’ said he, ‘ often and often, in the course of the session, and the vicissitudes 


of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that sun behind the President, 
without being abie to tell whether it was rising or setting. But now, at length, 
I have the happiness to know that it is arising, and nota setting sun.’ ”— Democratic 
Review, March, 1339. Article on the Madison Papers.} 


’T was at the hour of summer eve, 
The day its brightest death-smile gave, 
When they, the mightiest to achieve, 
Their signets to our charter gave, 
A noble band in yonder hall, 
Obedient to their country’s call. 


Behind the chair where sage debate 
Was well controlled by Washington, 
Appeared, as if hung out by fate, 
A pictured image of the Sun— 
That emblem, would it set or shine? 
What patriots’s eye could then divine! 


And he, the sage, at whose command 
The forked lightnings left their play, 
Was there, and traced with steady hand 
A name that ne’er shall pass away : 
And when the glorious task was done, 
Said proudly—* ’tis a rising sun !” 


Yes, now the gloomy hour was o’er, 
And this was Freedom’s brightest day ; 
Hope lighted up all hearts once more, 
And fears like phantoms passed away ; 
A gentle spirit hovered there, 
With silence deep as that of prayer. 
VOL. V. NO. XVI.—APRIL, 1839. x 
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Aye, ’twas a rising sun that peered 
Above those purple pictured hills, 

A sun whose ray of splendor cheered 
The freemen by their distant rills : 

A sun whose beams sliall never set, 

Though nations shall their names forget. 


Earth’s latest age shall feel its ray, 
And millions warm beneath its smiles; 
On mountain’s peak its gleam shall play, 
And gladden the remotest isles ; 
The fetter’d serf shall feel its power, 
While Kings turn pale, and Tyrants cower 


As when amid chaotic nicht, 

When earth came rolling, void of form, 
Jehovah said, ‘let there be light,” 

And light came streaming from the storm: 
So streamed the ray from yonder sun, 
When Freedom’s title-deed was done. 


"Tis here—’tis there—it fills the world, 
Though strangely rising from the West ; 
Fierce lightnings from its face are hurled, 
To scathe the Tyrant’s gleaming crest : 
And tho’ it rose o’er hills of blood, 


The Magi blessed its dazzling flood. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MONT CENIS. 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRAVELLER. 


AN interesting ride, enlivened only by a distant view of the 
smaller Alps, conducted us from Lyons to Pont Beauvoisin. 
Through this village flows the Guir, a small river which is here 
the boundary between France and Savoy. You step as it were 
from one country into the other. Our carriage being detained a 
long time by those natural enemies of the traveller, the douaniers, 
or custom-house officers, my companion and myself determined to 
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proceed on foot until we should be overtaken. In the heyday of 
youth and spirits, and thirsting with a curiosity which nothing could 
slake, we could not restrain our eagerness upon entering this cele- 
brated region. The Alps our highway, and Italy our goal, this was 
more than the finition of a school boy’s dream. All this 
——a realized romance 

Had opened on our eager glance; 

What present bliss !—what golden views! 

W hat stores for years to come ! 

We had scarcely walked half an hour when we found ourselves 
among the outer range of Alps, and a scene of equal novelty and 
grandeur presented itself to the admiring vision. Lofty and pre- 
cipitous mountains, skirted with craggy rocks and overhanging 
firs, rose in silent majesty around, while at their feet the foaming 
Guir, as if indignant at the narrow limits of its channel, dashed 
along with tumultuous haste. Now lost under an arch of im- 
pending rocks, it seemed to sink into the bowels of the earth, then 
emerging suddenly from its subterranean prison, it again dashed 
alung with clamorous precipitance. Numerous cascades tumbled 
from cliff to cliff, and when viewed from a distance seemed to streak 
the sides of the hills as with silver bands. The road itself was an 
object of wonder. It wound along the sides of the mountain, in 
which it had been hewn with vast labor, forming a kind of a terrace, 
the edge of which was protected by a stone parapet. From this 
ledge, the summit seemed to tower to the very skies, while the 
dizzy sight gazed with a feeling approaching to terror upon the 
abyss which frowned a thousand feet below. There was no sign 
of habitation, no voice was heard save that of the torrent. Never 
having visited a mountainous region, the spectacle was as novel as 
it was imposing, and awakened emotions of solemnity and admira- 
tion. We had just been traversing the monotonous plains of France, 
and the transition was great to the stupendous scenes which now 
suddenly environed us. It has been said that among the mountains 
we are nearer to God, and their first impression upon me, certainly 
partook of the religious sublime. By degrees the grander features 
of the scene subsided, and we emerged at length into a valley 
beyond which arose mountains of still greater altitude. Descend- 
ing into the intervening vale, we passed through several villages, 
inhabited by a hardy race, who force from the stubborn soil, by 
sheer dint of labor, the frugal pittance which it reluctantly yields. 
Entering several cottages, I was shocked by the picture of squalid 
poverty which they presented, and saw little to envy in the condi- 
tion of these hardy mountaineers, save the blessings of health and 
cheerfulness. The people of our favored country, where fertile 
land is found in superfluous abundance, have little idea of the straits 
to which older and less fortunate regions are reduced. 
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We soon began to ascend the second range of mountains, and 
had not advanced far when we came to a passage or tunnel, hewn 
or blown through the solid rock, of considerable length and ample 
height, illumined throughout by lamps suspended from the roof, 
This, if my memory is accurate, is one of the enterprises of Napo- 
leon, under whose auspices the Mont Cénis road was constructed, or 
at least completed. In many points I am disposed to think that 
it rivals the celebrated Simplon, which I crossed upon my return 
from Italy. Louis the Fourteenth is said to have exclaimed, in 
allusion to the fact that the throne of Spain was occupied by a 
French prince, that there were no more Pyrenees. Bonaparte 
might have said with more literal truth, that there are no more 
Alps. The Simplon and the Mont Cénis are in fact, two grand 
highways which unite regions that nature seemed to have separated 
by insurmountable barriers. These proofs of wonder-working 
power have survived the transient dominion of their author, and 
will prove the most enduring monuments of his greatness. They 
are inscriptions graven in colossal characters upon the everlasting 
hills. Had he concentrated his mighty genius and vast resources 
upon works of public and permanent utility, instead of pursuing 
with insatiable avidity his boundless schemes of ambition, he might 
in a measure have change? the face and remoulded the features of 
his vast empire. Yet this is narrow reasoning, for without his mili- 
tary prowess and dazzling conquests he had acquired neither the 
means nor the effect to accomplish great improvements. The 
magnificent project of universal empire has been attributed to him, 
and may have sometimes dazzled his eye, like the star which, invisi- 
ble to others, was discerned by his vision alone. Had this supposed 
ream been realized, what might not have been expected from his 
boundless spirit of enterprise and unwearied energy of action, 
operating upon soextensiveascale? As itis, he accomplished much 
both morally and physically; much beyond empty victories and 
sanguinary trophies. His contemporaries were the chief sufferers 
by his faults; the benefits of his labors are reaped by posterity. 


But to return from this episode. 

We slept the first night at Chambéry, a pretty town, the capital 
of Savoy, and a place of no little historical interest. It was at- 
tractive to me chiefly as the youthful residence of that eccentric 
and gifted being, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and the scene of his sin- 
gular adventures with Madame de Warens, so eloquently described 
in the first book of his Confessions. Her dwelling, a little country 
house and garden, called les Charmettes, is just without the town. 
Genius throws a charm around the most insignificant objects. It 
consecrates every thing which it touches, and its enduring associa- 
tions speak more to the soul than the loveliest attractions of na- 
ture. We left Chambéry the next morning, and at every step we 
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took the scene became more striking and majestic. I was shocked, 


however, at the repulsive subjects of goitre and crétinism which fre- 
quently met our view, as well as at thesqualid appearance gene- 
rally presented by the peasantry of these regions. Man is the 
paramount object of the creation, and the grandest or loveliest scene 
fails to please, when it is not favorable to human happiness or 
dignity. These people are, however, like all mountaineers, re- 
markable for their attachment to their country. Most of them re- 
pair, when mere children, to Paris and other large cities, where 
they follow various employments, and are much esteemed for their 
industry and integrity. Nearly all the water-carriers, messen- 
gers, &c. in the French metropolis, are Savoyards, or from the 
Groups of them are often met with, at 


mountains of Auvergne. 
When, after 


a very tender age, wending their way to the capital. 
long years of patient industry, they have succeeded in accumula- 
ting a few thousand francs, they generally return to their country, 
purchase a cottage and a small spot of ground, marry, and then 
turn out their children to pursue the same traditionary career. 

The town of Montmélian, through which we passed this day, is 
perched like a nest upon a craggy height which overhangs a deep 
ravine, through which flows the river Iser, with turbulent velocity. 
Aiguebelle, which we also traversed, is supposed to be the site 
where Hannibal fought his first battle with the Allobrogi, who 


destroyed a part of his rear guard. Here also the Duke Don 


Philip of Parma, at the head of the French and Spaniards, engaged 
with the troops of the King of Sardinia. At St. Jean de Maurienne, 
another town on our right, Charles the Bald, son of Louis le Dé- 
bonnaire, and grandson of Charlemagne, died, said to be poisoned 
by a Jewish physician. Thus every place has its historical event, 
or interesting tradition. 

We now entered the high Alps, and a scene of unrivalled grand- 
eur and sublimity unrolled itself. Mountains whose towering 
summits seemed to scale the very heavens, cloud-piercing peaks, 
‘where wings alone can travel,’’ overhanging precipices, dark and 
solitary forests, tremendous abysses, echoing the hollow roar of the 
torrent or the rebounding voice of the cataract, combined to im- 
press the mind with a feeling of awe for which words have nu 
utterance. Amidst the “the interior Alps, gigantic crew,” I felt 
myself a feeble and insignificant being, overwhelmed by a sense 
of the littleness of man, the majesty of nature, and the power of 


God. And yet 
What are they but a wreck and residue, 
Whose only business is to perish? true 
To which sad course, these wrink!ed Sons of Time 
Labor their proper greatness to subdue. 
Speaking of death alone beneath a clime, 
Where life and rapture flow in plenitude sublime. 
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In confirmation of the sentiment of the poet, the following 
remarks of an eminent geologist may be cited: “If, in contemplat- 
ing,” says Dr. MacCulloch, “the towering peaks and the solid 
precipices of an Alpine region, braving the fury of the elements and 
the floods of winter, the spectator is at first impressed with the 
character of strength and solidity whicli nature here seems to have 
conferred on her works, it requires but a moment’s reflection, to 
show that every thing around him bears the marks of ruin and 
decay. Here he learns to withhold his regret at the perishable 
nature of all human labors,—at the fall of the strong tower and the 
solid pyramid,—when he sees that the most massive rocks, those 
mountains which seem calculated for eternal duration, bear alike 
the marks of vicissitude and the traces of ruin.”’ With sudden tran- 
sition, the scene whose stillness had been hitherto disturbed by no 
sound save the monotonous voice of waters, awoke as from a pro- 
found lethargy, and gave terrific signs of life and motion. Whirl- 
ing masses of clouds enveloped all but the summits of the loftiest 
peaks, the deep-mouthed thunder bellowed among the rocks, and 
vivid flashes of lightning succeeded each other in rapid succession. 
As the thunderbolt leapt from mountain to mountain, and the red 
lightning flew like shafts of vengeance among the echoing peaks, I 
could not help calling to mind the impious war waged by the fabled 
Titans against the majesty of Heaven. The quick, explosive shocks, 
which almost deafened the startled ear, were repeated by a hundred 
hills, until they died away in the prolonged moanings of the distant 
echo. Presently the tumult subsided, the tempest was hushed, the 
sun shot forth a kindly ray, the mists vanished, a delightful calm 
ensued, and the whole scene assumed a fairer and brighter aspect. 

We slept this night ata pretty village called St. Michaels, and 
starting again at two o’clock, reached Lanslebourg, at the foot of 
Mount Cénis, a little after day-break. Here we determined to 
accomplish the passage of the mountain on foot, and accordingly 
set out upon an enterprise which we should probably have not 
undertaken, had we anticipated the labor which it involved. Mont 
Cénis is between six and seven thousand feet above the level of 
the ocean, and could not be traversed by carriages, until the con- 
struction of the new road which I have described. At intervals, 
houses of refuge are placed, occupied by persons in the employ of 
the government, who keep the way in repair, and administer succour 
to the erring or weary traveller. Though somewhat advanced in the 
month of April, more than the upper half of the mountain was still 
covered with snow, in some places accumulated to an enormous 
depth. After toiling a considerable time, we at length arrived, very 
much fatigued, at the summit, which is a large platform surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of elevated peaks. Here, then, is a lake, filled 
with excellent trout, which at the period of our visit, was entirely 
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covered with ice and snow. There are also several public edifices, 
among others, a post-house, barracks, and a monastery. We stop- 
ped about half an hour, at the first of them, to obtain a little repose 
and refreshment after the fatigues of our morning’s journey. This 
elevated plain is said to be a delightful retreat in summer, when it 
is covered with verdure, and blooming with a great variety of Alpine 
nerbs and flowers, which afford pasture to numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats, from whose milk an excellent cheese is made. The as- 
pect, however, which it presented at this season was most dreary, 
and I should regard a residence on the summit of Mont Cénis as 
little better than a Siberian banishment. In the winter the passage 
is frequently interrupted for days, and accidents not unfrequently 
happen from the tourmente or Alpine tornado, and, at a later season, 
from the fall of avalanches. The “difficult air of the iced mountain 
top” may be breathed here in perfection throughout the greater part 
of the year. 

The prospect of loftier hills, covered with perpetual snow, is 
very imposing, from this very elevated table. The solitary grand- 
eur and tranqui | majesty of their dazzling summits, “ far lifted to- 
wards the unfading sky,” fill the spirit with solemn admiration. 

But to describe the reflections or emotions awakened by sucha 
spectacle the language of prose is tame, and I must therefore call 
to my aid the following lines, than which the whole range of de- 
scriptive poetry does not contain a nobler passage: 


“But now with other mind I stand alone, 

Upon the summit of this naked cone, 

And watch from peak to peak, amid the sky, 

Small as a bird, the chamois-chaser fly, 

Through vacant worlds where Nature never gave 
A brook to murmur or a bough to wave; 

Which unsubstantial phantoms sacred keep; 
Through worlds where life, and sound, and motion sleep; 
Where Silence still her death-like reign extends, 
Save when the startling cliff unfrequent rends; 

In the deep snow the mighty ruin drowned, 

Mocks the dull ear of Time with deaf abortive sound 
’Tis his, while wandering an from height to height 
To see a planet’s pomp and steady light 

In the least star of scarce appearing night, 

While the near moon that coasts the vast profound, 
Wheels pale and silent her diminished round, 

And far and wide the icy summits blaze, 
Rejoicing in the glory of her rays. 

To him the day-star glitters small and bright, 
Shorn of its beams, insufferably white, 

And he can look beyond the sun, and view 
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Those fast receding depths of sable blue, 
Flying till vision can no more pursue !” * 
Again: 
“ And oft when passed that solemn vision by, 
He holds with God himself communion high, 
Where the dread peal of swelling torrents fills 
The sky-roofed temple of the eternal hills ; 
Or when, upon the mountain's silent brow 
Reclined, he sees above him and below 
Bright stars of ice and azure fields of snow ; 
While needle peaks of granite shooting bare, 
Tremble in every varying tint of air; 
Great joy, by horror tamed, dilates his heart, 
And the near heavens their own delights impart. 
When the sun bids the gorgeous scene farewell, 
Alps overlocking Alps their state up-swell ; 
Huge Peaks of Darkness, named of Fear and storms, 
Lift all serene their still illumined forms, 
In sea-like reach of prospect round him spread, 
Tinged like an angel’s smile all rosy red.” * 


Resuming our journey, I had the good fortune, my companion 
having preceded me, to fall in with some honest Savoyards, who 
make it a business to accompany travellers who may stand in need 
of their services. I found them simple and communicative, and 
they furnished me with much information concerning these romantic, 
or, rather, savage regions and their hardy inhabitants. Their lan- 
guage, which is a sort of Italicized French, is not unpleasant nor 
difficult to understand. The reflection of the sun’s rays upon the 
dazzling surface of the snow painfully affected the eyes, and pro- 
duced an acute headache, which, combined with the fatigue of this 
toiling pedestrian journey, rendered the assistance of these sturdy 
mountaineers very seasonable. Indeed I know not what I should 
have done had they not lent me their arms, and almost borne me 
along during the latter part of the route. Being familiar with 
all the localities, they would frequently leave the main road and 
thus shorten our tedious journey. Their agility and firmness of 
step amid ice and snow and shelving rocks, were not a little re- 
markable. Sometimes they would amuse me by dropping upon 
their haunches, paddling themselves along with their hands, and 
then rapidly gliding down the steep declivities covered, with hard 
polished snow. The southern descent of Mont Cénis, as is the case 
with all the Alps, is more rapid than the northern, and is rendered 
difficult by numerous precipices, glaciers, cascades and torrents. 

At length, as the road took a sudden turn, my eyes were cheered 





* Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches. 
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with a distant view of the plains of Italy. It will be readily be- 
lieved when I assert that my spirit glowed, and my heart leaped 
within me at the prospect. I felt something of the ardor of the 
soldiers of Hannibal, when after long fatigues and countless dan- 
gers their leader pointed to them the fair regions which they had 
sought through so much difficulty and hazard. I beheld with 
indescribable emotion the verdure of the fields, the bloom of the 
trees and all the delightful garniture of spring. Above and around 
me was winter in its dreariest forms and most desolate aspect, while 
at my feet, and almost within my reach, the earth was green with 
herbage, the branches fringed with verdure and fragrant with blos- 
soms. I felt my vigor renewed by the prospect, and seemed to 
breathe a softer air and inhale a balmier influence as I descended 
towards the land of promise. Italy (what a charm in the very 
name!) the Iand of a thousand ennobling recollections, theme of my 
most delightful studies, scope of my fondest aspirations, was now 
before me, fair as if painted by fancy, lovely as if pictured in a 
dream. I could not restrain my impatience, and besought my guides 
to hasten our steps, and if practicable curtail our route. They ac- 
cordingly conducted me through a rugged path, sometimes formed 
by the bed of an exhausted torrent, at others following the declivity 
of a shelving rock, down which we glided with rapid step. Ino 
longer observed the scenes around. My eyes were bent only before 
and beneath; every other feeling was absorbed by the avidity 
with which I hastened forward. 
We at length reached the foot of the mountain and soon ap- 
proached a village, when the first object that saluted my view was 
a religious procession. The fair train of peasant girls arrayed in 
white and decked with flowers, the holy insignia borne aloft, the 
solemn chaunt of the priests in the early calm of twilight, combined 
to produce an impression that was as pleasing as it was in harmony 
with my feelings. Passing on we did not arrive at the town of 
Susa until the shades of evening had fallen around. As we enter- 
ed the suburbs my attention was arrested by a friar, clothed in a 
robe of dark serge, girt with a cord, his feet shod with sandals, 
and bearing in his hands a missal. His person was tall, his air 
dignified, his countenance calm and devout, and his whole aspect 
saintly and venerable. I had never before seen a monk, and I 
therefore gazed upon him with a mixture of curiosity and awe. 
The beauty of the country, the balmy softness of the air, the ac- 
cents that fell upon the ear, and still more the solemn chaunt, 
the procession, and the dark-robed Franciscan, made me feel 
that I was indeed in Italy. Having parted from my faithful 
companions, I need not say how welcome was repose after a pe- 
destrian journey, such as I have described, of from twenty to 
twenty-five miles, the distance from Lanslebourg to Susa. 
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A SOLDIER’S STORY. 


“Draw aside the canvass, Lascelles. Let me gaze once more 
upon that lovely scene.” 

The words were spoken in a faltering voice, by a young mar 
stretched upon a camp-bed in one of those small but elegant tents, 
which the ingenuity of sutlers have adapted so admirably, in light- 
ness and convenience, to the rapid movements of modern warfare ; 
and were addressed to one in the undress uniform of a British offi- 
cer, who stood or rather leaned against the bed, his arms folded 
upon his breast in an attitude of thoughtful melancholy. One 
other individual whose equipment betokened high regimental rank, 
sat upon a chest near his head, and watched in silence, but with 
strong interest, the countenance of the invalid, to which, perhaps, 
the pale and fitful light of a small lamp beside him lent an expres- 
sion of more deep-seated anguish than he felt. The military sur- 
geon leaned over him, his fingers professionally resting upon the 
pulse, and his features betraying an anxiety he was half unable to 
conceal, from the weak and languid motion they encountered. 
There was a solemnity in the silence of the group, which was 
deepened by the interest with which all listened to the simple re- 
quest of the patient ; and to those who know the obtuseness which 
in a time of war is created by mere frequency of occasion towards 
the wounded, even in the most tender, there was something touching 
in the alacrity with which the two officers went stealthily forward ; 
and each lifted a corner of the drapery which shut out the landscape 
from the view of their unfortunate young comrade. The surgeon 
assisted him as he raised himself in the bed and leaned upon his 
hand, gazing out upon the scene with a deep, quiet satisfaction 
which was visibly expressed in his pale features. 

The scene was indeed lovely. The breezeless silence of that 
enchanting midnight which in these latitudes has been described by 
al] travellers as unsurpassed for beauty, was broken along the banks 
of the Patuxent by the dull and heavy hum of a numerous army in 
repose, the waveless expanse of the moonlit river was covered with 
stately ships, and in the dim Ccistance to which the glittering wa- 
ters stretched, the tall frigate and the lighter transport cast their 
dark shadows on its bosom. Far, far along the deep indentations 
which formed the shore, the white tent and the rude sheiling dis- 
closed in the rich moonlight the resting places of battalions resigned 
to the complete enjoyment of that unsuspected security in which 
large bodies are apt to indulge. The tread of the sentinel, his long 
repeated call, with the occasional dipping of oars as the boats 
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passed silently to and from the ships, were the only and the fitting 
sounds that broke the silence of a scene, which, now for perhaps the 
first time since its creation, had the magnificent loveliness of nature 
aided in its effect by the most imposing array which man in his 
power could present. 

The influence of the hour and the scene sunk deep into the souls 
of the little group in the tent, for the silence of their gaze rendered 
more oppressive the heavy and mortal breathings of the interesting 
young invalid whom they attended. 

His situation, indeed, tinged the splendor of that midnight pros- 
pect with a melancholy, to which every individual in the circle 
seemed willing to resign himself. They formed part of one of 
the finest armies which had ever left the shores of England; and 
wh, fresh from the triumph of conquering the soldiers who had 
vanquished Europe, saw themselves now about to enter upon a new 
and far from congenial warfare, with an enemy allied to them all 
by language, and te many of them by tenderer ties of kindred and 
affection,—whose defeat could hardly bring any glory to the de- 
throners of Napoleon, but whose former history, as associated with 
themselves, had brought to that very army their bitterest recollec- 
tions of humiliation and disgrace. Tales of the unerring fatality 
of the American marksmen, and of the uncompromising hostility 
with which they regarded their invaders, were rife and hereditary 
in the British army—and the fate of the very first reconnoitering 
party, after they effected their landing, gave a convincing substan- 
tiation to such reports, which was sensibly felt by all to whom it 
was known. Charles Selby, a lieutenant attached to one of the 
light companies, and universally beloved throughout the regiment 
for his kind-hearted and generous disposition, had in the natural 
enthusiasm of youth and curiosity, shortly after they had landed, 
headed a few of his men, and ventured forward to explore the 
recesses of the American woods. No enemy was seen, no danger 
apprehended ; but ere they proceeded far, one solitary shot rang 
through the forest stillness, and the instant fall of the gallant young 
officer proclaimed how fatally it had told. No other shot was 
fired,-—nor could any exertions of the infuriated men discover the 
foe; and they had nothing left them but the dispiriting task of 
bearing back their dying leader to their quarters—and of reporting, 
with every accompaniment of imagination, among their comrades, 
how mysteriously and how unaccountably he had fallen. 

Among his own immediate friends there was something far more 
affecting than ordinary sympathy, felt for the untimely fate of their 
comrade. That evening all the regimental officers in the army had, 
in observance of a previous arrangement, agreed to celebrate their 
Janding by festa] parties, which in the regiment of young Selby alone 
was prevented by the fatal and unexpected casualty which had pros- 
trated one who had ever been the most joyous and most beloved 
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among such companies; and in the melancholy which all felt as 
they crowded to testify their regret, they seemed to estimate his 
fate as but an earnest of their own. 

After a time, as the night advanced, the tent was gradually 
deserted by all save the attached friend to whom the words with 
which we have opened our narrative were addressed. From their 
first acquaintance in the regiment, the intimacy of the two had been 
close and affectionate. Lascelles, a member of one of the first 
families in England, was generous as high-born, and shared his 
interest and his affections with the less fortunate, but more gifted 
Selby, who had joined the regiment in Spain, and was known 
to be the only son of a reduced, but ancient family in Ireland. 
Now, both felt as if they were enjoying the last of many pleasant 
interviews; and Lascelles experienced all the melancholy con- 
sciousness that in his cherished friend the lamp of life was now 
trembling to its extinction. He had sat himself down beside the 
bed, and with the already clammy hand of his friend pressed 
closely within his own, he gazed in silence upon his features, set- 
tling into that expression which never relaxes. ‘The wounded 
officer seemed to feel the full danger of his situation, as he fixed his 
eyes with a painful effort upon the deeply affected countenance of 
his companion, and said in a tone, where almost inaudible weakness 
was yet tinctured with the last earnestness of life: 

‘* Lascelles, my fate is sealed, but before I leave the world, there 
is one thing would make my passage easier to the tomb.” He was 
only answered by a closer pressure of the hand. He continued, 
“Take this locket from my neck.” 

His friend gently disengaged a small miniature portrait from its 
gold chain, and took it in his hand. 

“‘[t is the likeness of my sister,’’ he added with strong emotion, 
as he observed the other gazing at the picture with some curiosity. 
“You knew not until now of her existence—but seek her for me, 
and tell her from her brother, that he wore that next to his heart 
ever since he parted from her. She will find his likeness she most 
loved, painted on the reverse.” 

“Ah, Selby!” returned his friend, in a tone of that tender 
reproach which at such a moment friendship only could assume ; 
‘why did you reserve until such a bitter time the knowledge that 
you hada sister?” 

‘‘My mother,” answered the dying youth, employing the last 
failing energy of life to press his friend’s hand, as if to entreat his 
forgiveness, and to convince him that lack of confidence was not 
the cause, “‘my mother has some strange feelings as regards the 
world, and it was by her injunction that I never mentioned any par- 
ticulars of my family. Obedience to her prejudices preserved the 
unimportant secret until now—but when life is so near its ebb, I 
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have nothing to withhold, and no fear of my confidence being 
misplaced.” 

** You need not—it shall not,’’ said his friend so softened by his 
warmth, that the tears dropt hot and fast upon the hand he still 
retained in his. ‘ Your sister, and your mother too, will find tn me 
a brother and a protector.” 

“ Thank you! thank you, dearest Lascelles!” the expiringand 
gratified youth found strength to say, in tones faltering between 
agony and emotion; “your kindness smoothes the anguish of this 
dying bed—and I feel I can leave the world with less regret.’’ 

As he spoke, he leaned back upon the rude pillow, overcome by 
the exertion. There was a fulness of feeling in the heart of Las- 
celles, too deep to permit his breaking the silence that ensued— 
and both found occupation for their thoughts in gazing through the 
open tent upon a purer anda brighter sky than either had ever seen 
before. The full pearl-like moon, not such as they had been accus- 
tomed to, but large and dazzingly bright, held her stately march in 
heaven. That one solitary star which seems dearer and more 
radiant than all the rest, from its apparent contiguity, to the queen 
of night, had, while the same sympathy fixed the attention of each 
friend upon the object, its light obscured by a long curtain of cloud 
which passed slowly over its disc—while every other orb in the 
sky, untouched by the mist, still shone on undimmed and lovely as 
ever. Life in the young officer was fast retiring to its source, but 
consciousness was still awake, he directed his friend’s attention to 
the sky, and while both gazed upon what at that moment was a 
touching phenomenon, the spirit of the early called had taken its 
flight; and like the curtained light of that emblematic star, the 
lamp of his young and warm life had ceased to glow ;—but unlike 
it, had gone for ever. 

Fora few minutes, the dead silence of the grave was in the lonely 
tent. The young officer remained motionless and abstracted. His 
eyes were fixed upon the beautiful likeness of the sister thus aw- 
fully bereaved ; but the hand of the living clasped in that of the 
dead, might have seemed to pledge a bond of protection, scarcely 
less sacred, and more delicate, than that of which she had been 
deprived. 

It is not in the camp that such scenes can continue long, or leave 
a deep impression. Under no circumstances, however, could such 

one occur without searing a life-long trace upon the heart,—and 
when Lascelles rose up on the arrival of the surgeon, though the 
few usual words which might have been expected upon such an 
occasion were interchanged, yet the expression of his features as 
he hurriedly concealed the miniature, indicated that settled and 
wordless grief which exists only in the soul. 

A few hours, ere yet the morning had dawned, saw the body of 
young Selby borne to his lonely and foreign grave, with all those 
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touching ceremonials which in military funerals give to the most 
formal pomp a seeming of deeper sadness, than ever attends the 
ordinary obsequies of the dead. In the commencement of such a 
campaign, the full observance of the usual etiquette on such occa- 
sions would most probably have been dispensed with, but Lascelles 
took a solemn interest in causing their exact fulfilment in the burial 
of his friend. There was an imposing and sad romance in the 
eeremonials of that midnight procession. The first death in an 
army where so many were soon to fall—his youth, his bravery, his 
station—made the fate of Selby the subject of wide commiseration ; 
and thousands of hardy soldiers who had seen death in every shape, 
and mingled, times unnumbered, without a thought in such pageants 
as the present, gathered round the tent while the few and simple 
arrangements for the funeral were going on. Scanty, indeed, for 
the affection of Lascelles were all the conveniences he could 
obtain. On a few rude planks he stretched the body of his friend—- 
forming with his military cloak the only pall he could procure. 
Then with proud minuteness he placed the cap and sword which 
had been bravely worn upon the bier, and having himself formed 
the men into their ranks, he wrapped his cloak around him, and 
with emotion that almost choked him, gave the order for the march. 
Slowly and sadly, they moved along,—the measured tread of the 
long arr«v according solemnly with the mournful music of that hymn 
always used upon the occasion, of which the thrilling pathos gives 
almost sublimityto grief. Many other officers fell into the proces- 
sion, but to Lascelles was accorded the melancholy precedence of fol- 
lowing the bier. Deeply as he felt, he walked firmly on until the pro- 
cession, striking through the woods, halted in an open and sequestered 
bay, about a mile from the camp. There, as the last tones of the 
funeral strains died upon the moonlit wave—and the forest echoed 
with the report that told all was over—the full consciousness of the 
hapless fate of his friend gushed for the first time into his mind, 
and he gave way to an excess of grief, to which all who were pre- 
sent accorded the grateful sympathy of leaving him alone. 

The reveillée had been long sounded, before Lascelles returned 
to the camp, and then his features bore little outward indication of 
the sorrow at his heart. With a double and restless activity he 
engaged in the duties of his regiment, and when the order for the 
army’s march had been given, he felt in the hope of speedy ven- 
geance which it held out to him, the first and only sense of anima- 
tion he could enjoy. 

The events of the memorable campaign which followed, are not 
for such a tale as this. To the British army it was one of toil and 
danger and disaster, but Lascelles went through all unhurt; and 
distinguished himself on every opportunity that offered. Honored 
by his general’s approbation, and indulging in all the warm hopes 
which the delights of home, and the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
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peace, offer to the soldier after a protracted absence, Lascelles 
returned to the proud seat of his fathers, in England, one of the hap- 
piest of mortals, and soon forgot all the toils and distresses of a 
foreign warfare in the sweet enjoyments of domestic. society. 
Efforts he made to discover the sister of the unfortunate Selby, 
whose death had affected him more perhaps thanany other event 
of his life; but they were ineffectual; and with that ready facility 
which present happiness creates in ill-regulated minds, the promise 
to his buried friend which he had made im the solemnity and full 
purpose of his heart, was, if not forgotten, at least completely 
neglected. Often, indeed, in his listless moments, when accident 
would bring it before him, he would gaze at the miniature be- 
queathed to him with such an affecting trust, with deep interest, 
and feel as he gazed a return of those feelings which at the painful 
time of their occurrence were so completely sacred and absorbing. 
There was much in it to give even a holiness to such sensations in 
hearts far more warped by the usages of the world than was that of 
Lascelles. It was a masterly effort of the pencil, and represented a 
beautiful girl at that time of life when the child is lost in the dawn- 
ing consciousness of the woman. Her age might be about four- 
teen; and while fine rich clustering curls, pensive blue eyes, and 
features delicately fair, made up a picture which any one would call 
pretty, and on which the eye would delight to linger, the painter 
with consummate art had caught each varying indication of un- 
formed character, and made them shed over her countenance that 
fascinating expression whose memory continues to haunt the soul 
like some idol of idea. To all this, which had a claim only upon 
feelings which he held in common with the careless and the cold, 
Lascelles could not help perceiving, softened and as it were spiritual- 
ized in the exquisite features of his sister, the very appearance even 
to the minutest expression of his lamented friend. The resemblance 
was so close that it would have struck any who had ever known 
Selby. There was something in it more than mere family like- 
ness—the same soul seemed to speak from the eyes of both—the 
same sentiments and disposition to animate each; and the strong 
recollections which would be thus forced upon his mind, of the 
noblest being he had ever known, would beget in the imagination 
of the aristocratic Lascelles a thousand indefinable feelings, which, 
however, generally ended in inaction and self-reproach. The 
higher society of England is perhaps more essentially exclusive and 
aristocratic than that of any other Jand; and the extensive pro- 
prietor, esconced in his magnificent residenee, and surrounded by 
walled domain, maintains intercourse only with his equals, and 
never admits to his privileged abode the less favored whom rank 
has made his inferiors in society. If the heir of such a family, in 
the university or the army, when apart from conventional claims to 
respect, forgot the usual maxims of his order so far as to choose his 
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associate; or perchance to make his friend, from a class which the 
parlance of the world would call inferior to his own, though the 
high-mindedness of inherent honor might withhold from such 
friend, under such circumstances, no confidence and no familiarity, 
still upon a separation, when the one, as in the instance of our tale, 
may be cut off by death or would remingle unnoticed with his fel- 
lows, and the other returns to his lordly seat, becomes treated with 
habitual deference, and resumes the systematic opinions of his 
set,—it is hardly in human nature, but that ties so formed will be 
weakened, or at all events, removed from that perfect equality in 
which alone such connections can exist. It was thus that if ever 
Lascelles, whose heart was naturally generous, but whose habits 
were formed according to all the feelings and customs of his 
caste, in the influence of the strong and attached friendship which 
he had formed in the early romance of situation, warmed to the 
noble qualities of the hapless Selby, and formed personal wishes, 
involving his beautiful and unprotected, perhaps unprovided sister— 
and if, when at times gazing upon her exquisite likeness in his 
possession, he felt his soul soften to touching thoughts, or expand 
with generous projects—the instant influence of habit would neu- 
tralize the feeling, and acquired lessons of duty to station and con- 
nexions would make him instantly shrink within the narrow circle 
of his selfish privileges; and then the portrait would be laid aside, 
and the solemn and affecting duty he had self-incurred would be, 
not forgotten, but again and indefinitely postponed. Was the dis- 
position of Lascelles to blame, or his rank? Both had their share. 
The prejudices of the one had modified the good qualities of the 
other—and produced that apathy of character, which under some 
circumstances, and without really bad intentions, has all the effect 
of crime. Left to his own unassisted feelings, without the extrinsic 
allurements of his every-day life to distract, or corrupt them—they 
would all have become, if not personally moved, at least intensely 
interested, in the redemption of that solemn vow pronounced to the 
dying, and now doubly incumbent on him as a pledge to the dead. 

Circumstances soon proved tliat this was essentially the case. 
His regiment was ordered to Ireland; and now that duty opened 
the path to conscience, Lascelles felt his mind relieved from a 
pressure which had long given him almost insupportable uneasi- 
ness. He hastened to his quarters, and endeavoured by every 
means in his power to discover the family he was in search of. 
But removal to the country where they resided, did not facilitate 
his success; and after several ineffectual trials, judging they had 
either left the country, or retired to some obscure situation, he gave 
up the attempt in despair; and after some tim», he ceased altogether 
to think of his friend or his request, save as an affecting incident in 
his military recollection. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE FRANCONIA MOUNTAIN NOTCH. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The blackening hills close round—the beetling cliff 
On either hand towers to the upper sky— 

I pass the lonely inn—-the yawning rift 

Grows narrower still, until the passer-by 

Beholds himself walled in by mountains high, 

Like everlasting barriers, which frown 

Around, above, in awful majesty— 

Still on, the expanding chasm deepens down, 

Into a vast abyss which circling mountains crown. 


The summer air is cooler, fresher, here— 

The breeze is hushed, and all is calm and still— 
Abeve, a strip of the blue heaven’s clear 
Cerulean is stretched from hill to hill, 

Through which the sun’s short transit can distil 
No breath of fainting sultriness ;—the soul 
Imbued with love of Nature’s charms, can fill 
Itself with meditation here, and hold 
Communion deep with all that round it doth unfold. 


Thou, reader of these lines, who dost inherit 

That love of earth’s own loveliness which flings 

A glow of chastened feeling o’er the spirit, 

And lends creation half its colorings 

Of Light and Beauty—who from living things 

Dost love to ’scape to that beatitude 

Which from converse with secret Nature springs, 

Fly to this green and shady solitude, 

High hills, clear streams, blue lakes, and everlasting wood! 


And as thou musest ’mid these mountains wild, 
Their grandeur thy rapt soul will penetrate, 

Till with thyself thou wilt be reconciled, 

If not with man—thy thoughts will emulate 

Their calm sublime—thy little passions—hate, 
Envying and bitterness—if such be found 

Within thy breast—these scenes will dissipate, 
And lend thy mind a tone of joy profound, 

An impress from the grand and mighty scenes around. 
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Here, doth not wake that thrill of awe—that feeling 
Of stern sublimity, which overpowers 
The mind and sense of him whose foot is scaling 
Thenear Wuite Mountain Notcn’s giant towers; 
Here, is less grandeur, but more beauty—bowers 
For milder, varied pleasure—in the sun 
Blue ponds and streams are glancing, fringed with flowers,— 
There, all is vast and overwhelming—one 
Is La Faverre—the other, matchless WasuincTon ! * 


Great nares! presiding spirits of each scene, 

Which here their mountain namesakes overlook— 

*Tis well to keep their memories fresh and green 

By thus inscribing them within the book 

Of earth’s enduring records, where will look 

Our children’s children,—till the crumbling hand 

Of time wastes all things, every verdant nook 

And every crag of these proud hills shall stand 
Their glory’s emblems, o’er our broad and happy land! 


Where a tall post beside the road displays 
Its lettered arm, pointing the traveller’s eye, 
Through the small opening ’mid the green birch trees, 
Towards yonder mountain summit towering high— 
There pause—what doth thy anxious gaze espy? 
An abrupt crag hung from the mountain’s brow! 
Look closer !—scan that bare sharp cliffon high 
Aha! the wondrous shape bursts on thee now !— 
A perfect human face—neck, chin, mouth, nose and brow t 


And full and plain those features are displayed, 
Thus profiled forth against the clear blue sky, 
As though some sculptor’s chisel here had made 
This fragment of colossal imagery— 

The compass of his plastic art to try. 

From the curved neck up to the shaggy hair 
That shoots in pine trees from the head on high, 


All, all is perfect—no illusions there 
To cheat the expecting eye with fancied forms of air! 


Most wondrous vision! the broad earth hath not 
Through all her bounds an object like to thee, 
That traveller e’er recorded, nor a spot 

More fit to stir the poet’s phantasy— 





*The names of the two highest peaks, one of the Franconia, the other of the White 
Hills. The two groups are about twenty miles distant from each other 
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Gray Op Man or THE MounTain—awfully, 
There from thy wreath of clouds thou dost uprear, 
Those features grand—the same eternally— 

Lone dweller mid the Hills! with gaze austere 
Thou lookest down, methinks, on all below thee here! 


And curious travellers have descried the trace 

Of the sage FRANKLIN’s physiognomy 

In that most grave and philosophic face— 

If it be true, Old Man, that we do see 

Sage Franklin’s countenance, thou indeed must be 
A learned philosopher most wise and staid, 

From all that thou hast had a chance to see, 

Since Earth began—here thou, too, oft hast played 


With lightnings, glancing frequent round thy rugged head. 


Thou sawest the tawny Inp1an’s light canoe 

Glide o’er the pond that glistens at thy feet, 

And the White Hunter first emerge to view 

From up yon ravine where the mountains meet, 

To scare the Red Man from his ancient seat 

Where he had roamed for ages, wild and free. 

The motley stream which since from every state 
And clime through this wild vale pours ceaselessly, 
Travellers, gay tourists, ali have been a theme to thee! 


In thee the simple-minded Indian saw 
The image of his more benignant God, 


And viewed with deep and reverential awe 
The spot where the Great Spirit made abode, 


When storms obscured thee, and red lightnings glowed 
From the dark clouds oft gathered round thy face, 

He saw thy form in anger veiled, nor rowed 

His birchen bark, nor sought the wild-deer chase, 

Till thy dark frown had passed, and sunshine filled its place. 


Oh! that some bard would rise—true heir of glory, 
With the full power of heavenly poesy, 

To gather up each old romantic story 

That lingers round these scenes in memory, 


And consecrate to immortality— 

Some western Scott, within whose bosom thrills 

That fire which burneth to eternity, 

To pour his spirit o’er these mighty hills 

And make them classic ground, thrice hallowed by his spells! 
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But backward turn—the wondrous shape hath gone— 
The round hill towers before thee smoothly green— 
Pass but a few short paces further on,— 
Nought but the ragged mountain side is seen,— 
Thus oft do earthly things delude, I ween, 
That in prospective glitter bright and fair, 
While time or space or labor intervene— 
Approach them, every charm dissolves to air, 

Each gorgeous hue hath fled, and all is rude and bare! 


And trace yon streamlet down the expanding gorge, 
To the famed Basin close beside the way, 
Scooped from the rock by its imprisoned surge, 
For ages whirling in its foamy spray, 
Which issuing hence shoots gladly into day, 
Till the broad Merrimack it proudly flows, 
And into ocean pours a rival sea, 
Gladdening fair meadows as it onward goes, 
Where, ’mid the trees, rich towns their heav’nward spires dis- 


close. 


And further down, from Garnsty’s lone abode, 
By a rude footpath climb the mountain side, 
Leaving below the traveller’s winding road, 
To where the cleft hill yawns abrupt and wide, 
As though some earthquake did its mass divide 
In olden time—there view the rocky FLume— 
Tremendous chasm—rising side by side, 
The rocks abrupt wall in the long, high room, 
Echoing the wild stream’s roar, and dark with vapory gloom. 


But long, too long, I’ve dwelt as in a dream, 
Amid these scenes of high sublimity— 
Another pen must eternize the theme 
Mine has essayed, though all unworthily. 
Franconia, thy wild hills are dear to me— 
Would their green woods might be my spirit’s home! 
Oft o’er the stormy waste of memory 
Shall I look back, where’er I chance to roam 
And see their shining peaks rise o’er its angry foam! 


H. 


LancasTER, N. H. 
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EARLY AMERICAN TRAVELS. 


FATHER HENNEPIN. 


(Concluded from page 209. ) 


On the twenty-ninth of February, 1680, Hennepin, with two of 
the men, left Fort Creveceur, provided with a calumet and presents 
for the Indians. Old Father Gabriel bestowed on him a solemn 
benediction in the words of Scripture--Viriliter age etcomfortetur 
cor tuum. 

The Indians whom they met with on their voyage down the Illi- 
nois river endeavoured to dissuade them from the continuance of 
their enterprise ; and Hennepin’s companions were so impressed 
with what they heard, that they concluded to go off with the canoe 
and abandon him, as they confessed on the following day. 

A tribe called Tamaroa, or Maroa, dwelling at the mouth of the 
Illinois, invited the travellers to land and visit their village, and on 
their refusal pursued them—judging from their bearing arms that 
they were about to join their enemies. The lightness of their birch- 
bark canoe enabled them to escape, and the discovery of some smoke 
from a projecting point of ground in their front, betrayed to them 
an ambuscade which the Indians had made to intercept them. 

The latitude of the mouth of the Illinois is given as between 
thirty-five and thirty-six degrees—four or five degrees too low. 
The floating ice detained them here until the twelfth of March. 
The country, froin the rivers to the hills, was filled with wild oxen; 
and we are told that “the country beyond the hills is so fine and 
pleasant, according to the account”’ he had of it, that “one might 
justly call it the Delight of America.” 

It had been Hennepin’s design, and so he had promised La Salle, 
to ascend the Mississippi, but his comrades determined to go down 
to its mouth, and threatened to Jand him if he refused to accompany 
them. He “thought it was reasonable to prefer” his own safety 
to the ambition of M. La Salle, and so he ‘agreed to follow” 
his men, who, seeing him “in that good disposition, promised that 
they would be faithful to” him. Six hours of difficult navigation 
through the floating ice brought them to the mouth of the Missouri. 
‘It comes from the westward, and seems as big as the Meschasipi; 
but the water is so muddy, that ’tis almost impossible to drink of it.” 
The Indians whom he afterwards met on the Upper Mississippi, 
told him that the Missouri was formed of several other streams 
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rising in a mountain, twelve days’ journey from the mouth, and 
that from the top of this mountain the sea was visible. 

On the seventeenth of March they stopped ata village of the 
Akansa, where they were kindly received. These savages they 
found jovial and civil, differing from those of the north, who, he 
says, are commonly sad, pensive, and severe. He commends the 
modesty of the young men, who in the presence of their elders are 
silent until they are spoken to. Hennepin’s comrades were so 
pleased with them, that there was danger of the voyage coming to 
a conclusion. They, however, got off on the following day, after 
being entertained with dancing and feasting. A short distance 
below, they landed and hid their goods, intending them for the 
Indians on the upper part of the river, whom they looked forward 
to meeting on their return. To know the spot again, they marked 
crosses upon the neighboring trees. 

At a second village of the Akansa they spent some time, and 
were received with as much kindness as at the first. Hennepin 
conjectures that the inhabitants of the first village had informed 
these of their approach. Presents were made to them, * which are 
symbols of peace in all those countries.”’ Their hosts carried them 
to seea nation living farther back, called the Taensa, [ Tennessee? ] 
by whom they were received with great ceremony. The chief wore 
a white gown made of bark, woven and spun by the women. 
‘Two men carried before him a thin plate of copper, as shining as 
gold.”” They who attended him kissed Hennepin’s robe, whence 
he concluded that they had probably met with other Franciscans, 
from New Mexico. Their music was very disagreeable; their 
dancing more difficult than that of Europeans, “but perhaps as 
pleasant.” The country abounded in palm, plum, mulberry, peach 
and apple trees, wild laurels, and walnuts of five or six kinds, bear- 
ing nuts much larger than those of Europe. 

These Indians appear to have impressed Hennepin favourably, 
in comparison with the Iroquois, Hurons and Illinois. They were 
civil, tractable and capable of instruction; but the Tlinois and 
others he pronounces “ meer brutes, as fierce and cruel as any wild 
beasts.”” For their amusement our travellers discharged their fire- 
arms, amongst which was a pistol which shot four balls in succes- 
sion without requiring to be new-charged. Hennepin here erected 
across, and cn the twenty-second accompanied the chief of the 
Koroa Indians to his village, about ten leagues down the river. 
Here again they were very kindly treated, and informed that they 
were seven days’ journey from the sea. 

Several men were sent by this chief to bear them company to 
the ocean; but near an island, computed to be sixty leagues in 
breadth,the rapidity of the current carried the bark canoe with our 
voyagers away from the more heavy pyrogues of the Indians. 
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They afterwards passed the country of the Quinipissa, and on the 
night of the twenty-fourth landed near a village of the Tangibac 
nation. It contained no living creature, having been recently sur- 
prised by ahostile tribe. In the cabins they found ten dead bodies. 
They reémbarked, and passed the night on the other side of the 
river. Next day they came to a point where the river branched 
into three channels. They selected the middle of these, which 
was broad and deep; and after rowing eight leagues more, came in 
sight of the sea, and went ashore on the east side of the river. 

The two companions of Hennepin were now seized with a sudden 
dread of meeting with some of the Spaniards from New Mexico, 
and contenting themselves with a distant view of the ocean, they 
went no further. Having erected a cross, and left a letter contain- 
ing an account of their discovery, they set out on their upward 
voyage. Hennepin here expresses his gratitude for their preserva- 
tion from the crocodiles, [alligators,] which were particularly 
numerous near the mouth of the river. At night they lighted a 
great match to frighten them off, there being, according to our 
author, nothing they fear so much as fire. 

On the second of April, being near an Indian village, the dis- 
charge of one of their guns frightened away all the inhabitants, 
men and women; but upon Hennepin’s advancing with the calu- 
met, they returned, expressing by signs that they compared their 
guns to thunder and lightning. This was the Quinipissa nation. 
They left there on the fourth, and rowed on that day as far as 
Koroa, where they were received with joy, twelve men dancing 
before them with fine feathers in their hands. They were led toa 
cabin “‘made of fine mats of painted rushes, and adorned with 
coverings made of bark of trees, spun as finely as our linen cloth.” 
Next morning Hennepin was surprised to see the Indian corn, 
which was green at their first visit, now nearly ripe. Sixty days 
he states to be the period between the sowing and maturity of that 
crop. 

The anxiety of the two men to proceed, and barter their goods 
for furs, prevented our author’s visiting several other nations on 
the banks of the river. On the seventh they reached the Taensas, 
who, hearing of their return, had sent for their allies residing in 
the interior, to the westward of the river, to meet them: but the 
impatience of Hennepin’s companions would not allow of the delay 
of a single day to enable him to see them. The Tacnsas accom- 
panied them some distance up the river. After two days, they 
reached the place where they had buried their goods, but to their 
great alarm the trees they had marked were burnt. The two men 
“were near swounding away,” but they had the good fortune to find 
their property undisturbed. Some Akansas approaching, Henne- 
pin went towards them with his never-failing calumet, to withdraw 
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their attention from his men, who got the goods safely into the 
canoe, in which they proceeded to the village of the Akansas. 
The Indians proceeded thither on foot, and one of them being a 
good runner outstripped the canoe. They were here received with 
even greater kindness than at their first visit, the men suspecting, 
with a view to get possession of their goods; but Hennepin avers 
that “they are certainly a good people, and instead of deserving 
the name of a barbarous nation, as the Europeans call all the na- 
tives of America, I think they have more humanity than many 
nations of Europe, who pretend to be very civil and affable to 
strangers.’’ They were entertained with feasts and dances, and 
their departure grieved these kind-hearted natives greatly. For 
sixty leagues further they met with no Indians, whence they con- 
cluded that the Chickachas and Messorites were absent hunting. 
This enabled them to Jand with less fear in pursuit of game, of 
which there was now no scarcity. 

Ata cape near the country of the Messorites, Hennepin observed 
upon a rock some paintings with red colours, not of * tritons and 
other sea-monsters,”’ as the I]linois had taught him to expect, but 
of a horse and some other beasts. ‘This cape he calls St. Anthony. 
The Indian tradition was, that a great number of the Miamis, pur- 
sued by the Matsigamea nation, were drowned here, and the Indians 
were accustomed, when passing this rock, to smoke and offer to- 
bacco to those beasts, to appease the Manitou or Evil Spirit. 

In the chapter which follows, Father Hennepin gives a particular 
account of two animals, then unknown to Europeans—the opossum 
and the panther. During their voyage they saw no horses, but 
they learned that they existed to the westward. ‘They observed all 
the kinds of timber known in Europe, and many other trees. He 
mentions one, dropping a most fragrant gum, exceeding in his 
opinion the best perfumes. Oak, excellent for ship building, was 
noticed, and they found hemp growing wild. Tar and pitch, he 
says, were made near the sea-coast. He did “not question but 
that there are some iron mines,” and that ‘the building of men-of- 
war would be very cheap in the river Meschasipi.””.. They had not 
time to look for mines, but in several places tney discovered pit- 
coal, and the savages pointed out to them some mines of copper 
and lead. 

The Indians on the Mississippi he declares to be good-natured, 
affable, civil and obliging, without sentiments of religion, if a kind 
of veneration for the sun, which they consider as the creator and 
preserver of all things, be excepted. The Nadonessians and Issati, 
upon lighting their pipes, extend them towards the sun, and say 
Tchendiouba, Louis—that is, Smoke, Sun! Hennepin was pleased 
at learning that they called the sun Louis, it being his own name. 
The moon they styled Louis Basatche—the Sun of the Night. 
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They offered the best piece of every beast they kill to the sun, also 
the first smoke of their calumets, and then they blow the smoke to 
the four corners of the world. 

It surprised Father Hennepin to learn that every nation of Indians 
in North America had its own language; and he states that tribes 
only ten leagues apart required an interpreter to conduct their in- 
tercourse. He remarks, that the Indians of the Mississippi differ 
from those of Canada in manners, customs and temper, and in the 
shape of their heads, which were very flat. They were more 
cheerful than those of Canada, and had nothing of the moroseness 
of the Iroquois. The authority of their chiefs was more absolute, 
and those residing near the mouth of the river paid such respect to 
a chief, that they dared not to pass between him and a lighted flam- 
beau, carried before him in al] their ceremonies. 

As to their conversion to Christianity, he remarks, that his igno- 
rauce of their languages threw great obstructions in his way. He 
was well acquainted with only that of the Issati or Nadonessians, 
and knew tlie I/linois imperfectly ; but he expresses his fears that 
neither his words nor signs conveyed a clear idea of the truths of 
Christianity to these tribes. The only fruit of his mission to which 
he felt emboldened to Jay claim, was the baptism of several dying 
infants. He had merely opened the way for others, and adds, that 
he holds himself ready at all times to return thither, and spend the 
rest of his days in laboring for their spiritual welfare. 

Near the mouih of the Illinois, a fish, which they called ‘ stur- 
geons with long bills,’’ supplied them with food. They were so 
plenty that they killed them with axes and swords, and eat nothing 
but the most delicate parts, their bellies. Hennepin’s companions 
now began to dread meeting with any of the men they had left at 
Fort Creveceeur, as they had, by descending the Mississippi, de- 
parted from the object of their voyage; and Hennepin himself 
(for reasons which he promises to give in another place) was 
anxious that their voyage towards the sea should be kept secret. 
They therefore rowed by night, and rested by day, until they had 
passed the mouth of the Illinois a considerable distance.* He did 
not consider the country above that river so fertile as that below it. 

In the prayers which they offered thrice a day during their voy- 
age, it was their constant request, that if they were to meet with 
savages it might be by day, it being their custom to kill all they 
meet by night, even their own allies, for the sake of plunder; and 
Hennepin states that he looks upon their being surprised by day- 
light, on the twelfth of April, by fifty canoes full of Indians, as an 





* Mr. Jared Sparks asserts, in his Life of Marquette, ( Am. Biog. x. 293,) that 
* Hennepin was never below the confluence of the Illinois with the Mississippi,” 
and that “after La Salle’s death he fabricated the tale of his voyage down the Mis- 
sissippi.” These charges we wi'l examine hereafter, 
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answer to this prayer. These Indians, in number about one hun- 
dred and twenty, were a war party coming down the river to sur- 
prise their enemies—the Illinois, Miamis, and Marohans. They 
did not understand the Iroquois or Algonquin languages, in which 
Hennepin and his men cried out to them that they ‘were men of 
wooden canoes, (for so they call those that sail in great vessels, )” 
and were beginning to discharge their arrows at them, when Hen- 
nepin held up his calumet and was preserved. 

With horrible outcries they surrounded our voyagers, who, after 
presenting them with some tobacco, made them understand that 
the Miamis, of whom they were in search, had passed the river 
and gone to join the Illinois. Upon thus learning that they had no 
hope of surprising their enemies, three or four of the eldest laid 
their hands upon Hennepin’s head, and began to weep bitterly. 
Hennepin with his handkerchief wiped away their tears, but they 
refused to smoke the calumet with them, thereby giving them to 
understand that it was their desiga to murder them all. Renewing 
their outcries, they forced them across the river, where the canoe 
was unladen of part of the contents, of which the savages had 
already robbed them. After a consultation, two of the chiefs ap- 
proached and intimated to them that they had resolved upon their 
death. Hennepin presented some hatchets, knives, and tobacco to 
the chiefs; and bending his neck, and pointing at the same time to 
a hatchet, he thus expressed that he threw himself upon their 
mercy. The presents softened some of the chiefs, and they gave 
them some beaver’s meat to eat. In great uneasiness our party 
spent the night, their calumet having been returned to them. The 
two men resolved to defend themselves to the last, but our author 
declared that he would make no resistance, but imitate the Saviour. 
They watched all night by turns. 

Very early the next morning, one of the chiefs came to them and 
demanded their calumet, and all the band smoked it. He then let 
them know that they would be carried to the Indians’ own country: 
a piece of news which did not much distress Hennepin, as he 
thereby expected to make new discoveries. Hennepin now expe- 
rienced great difficulty in saying the prayers of his church, the 
savages, as he afterwards learned, looking upon his breviary as an 
evil spirit. At night our voyagers erected their cabin near that of 
the young chief who had first smoked with them, signifying to him 
thereby that they put themselves under his protection. Great dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed amongst the party as to the disposal 
of their prisoners. Aquipaguetin, one of the chiefs, whose son 
had been slain by the Miamis, wished them put to death; others 
wished to preserve their lives, that other Europeans might come 
amongst them to trade. 

The spot where they had been captured was about one hundred 
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and fifty leagues above the mouth of the Illinois. For nineteen 
days they rowed up the Mississippi, according to Hennepin’s cal- 
culation, over two hundred and fifty leagues. In fair weather they 
slept in the open air; when it rained they set up their cabins. 

On one of these nineteen days a singular ceremony was per- 
formed. Agquipaguetin halted at noon in a large meadow. He had 
killed a large bear, and invited the principal warriors to eat it. 
After their meal they had a dance, being painted, and with their 
hair greased with bear's oi] and covered with feathers. During 
the dance a son of this chief made them all smoke the war pipe, 
all the while shedding tears, his father also weeping and lamenting, 
and occasionally Jaying his hand upon the head of Hennepin or 
one of his companions. Sometimes looking up to Heaven, he 
would appear to be calling upon the sun to avenge his son’s death. 
This gave them no little uneasiness, and they afterwards learned 
that he had been desiring their death, but had been overruled by 
the others. 

This crafty chief hit upon a singular plan to obtain possession 
of their goods. He had with him the bones of a deceased friend, 
wrapped in the skin of some animal. He would now and then 
produce them, and sending for Hennepin or one of his companions, 
make them dry his tears by covering the bones with their merchan- 
dize. ‘They were thus gradually deprived of their property, the 
chief assuring them that what they gave was not for himself, but 
for the dead and the warriors who accompanied him. They named 
that part of the river where they now lay the Lake of Tears, on 
account of the weeping of Aquipaguetin. 

For many nights the elders of this tribe came and wept over 
their prisoners—whether bewailing that the warriors had resolved 
to kill them, or pitying the evil treatment they met with, the cap- 
tives could not tell. Aquipaguetin, on one occasion, contrived that 
they should not encamp near the young chief Nashetoba, their pro- 
tector, and then came upon them with his followers; but whilst 
these were hesitating what to do, their protector and his brothers 
came and delivered them from their enemies. Next day another 
chief informed them that in sixteen days they would reach the 
homes of the Indians. 

The whole party landed five or six leagues below the Fall on 
which they afterwards bestowed the name of Saint Anthony, the 
patron of their expedition; they all landed, and after a consulta- 
tion the Indians gave them to three chiefs, each of whom had lost 
a son. They destroyed Hennepin’s canoe, and hid their own 
canoes in the alders. 

They now travelled by land, commencing at daybreak and march- 
ing until ten at night, swimming the rivers, still full of 1ce. Worn 
out, Hennepin would often lie down to rest, but the savages would 
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then set fire to the grass, leaving him no alternative but to go on 
or be burnt. After a fatiguing journey of sixty leagues, they 
halted to divide the goods they had taken from their captives, fear- 
ing that if they did not now make a division, those at home would 
claim a share. They did not deprive Hennepin of a little box con- 
taining his books and papers, or of a silver gilt chalice, which they 
conceived to be a spirit. 

Upon drawing near to the Indian village, the eyes of the cap- 
tives fell upon the posts surrounded by straw for the burning of 
prisoners; and their fears were increased when the savages pro- 
ceeded to paint the face of Du Gay, and fasten a tuft of white 
feathers upon his head—ceremonies preliminary amongst them to 
the burning of their enemies. A cunsultation ensued amongst the 
Indians as to the disposal of their prisoners, which resulted in the 
preservation of their lives; Aquipaguetin adopting Hennepin as 
his son, and two other chiefs adopting his companions. Near 
Aquipaguetin’s village, which was situated on an island, five of his 
wives in canoes came to meet him. In May they arrived here, but 
the day Hennepin declares himself unable to state—the fatigues 
and sufferings he had undergone preventing his keeping a regular 
journal. On the day succeeding their arrival, his new father pre- 
sented him with two robes, the one made of castor skins, the other 
of the skins off of the bellies of the wild bulls; and introducing 
him to six or seven of his wives, he desired them to look upon him 
as their son. Then observing the weak state to which Hennepin 
was reduced by his travels, Aquipaguetin caused a stove to be con- 
structed, into which our author and four of the savages entered 
nearly naked. Hot stones were thrown in, and his body was 
rubbed by his companions until a great perspiration was produced. 
This was done thrice a week until he was perfectly restored. 

So little food was allowed Father Hennepin, that he was nearly 
famished. Aquipaguetin, to increase his own influence with the 
tribe, assured the savages that the three prisoners were spirits ; and 
showing them Hennepin’s compass, would explain to them that it 
was by means of that instrument that they were enabled to traverse 
the world. These Indians also considered an iron pot which be- 
longed to our travellers asa spirit, never touching it without cover- 
ing their hands with castor skins. The women were so afraid of 
it that they had it hung upon a tree, fearing to enter the cabin when 
it was there. No one to whom Hennepin offered it would accept 
it as a present. Hunger pressing him hard, he set about learning 
their language, and made a dictionary, using the children as his in- 
structors. The savages took notice of this, and would often say 
to one another, “ When we ask Father Louis any thing, (for they 
had heard the canoe men call me so,) he does not answer us; but 
when he has looked upon the white, (for they have no word for 
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paper,) he then talks and makes us understand his thoughts. This 
white thing ( would they add ) must needs be a spirit, which teaches 
him to understand all we have to say.” Neither of his companions 
being able to ““work upon that which was white,’ they formed a 
high opinion of Hennepin’s powers, and on one occasion desired 
him to bid the rain to cease, as it would spoil their hunting. This 
gave him an opportunity to speak to them of the Creator. In reply 
to an inquiry as to the number of his wives, our good father gave 
them some idea of the vow of celibacy, which he had taken, and 
“these wretches, void of life and instruction, were strangely sur- 
prised at the answer.” 

Ouasicoude, (the Pierced Pine,) the head chief of the Issati and 
Nadonessians, regarded our travellers very favorably, rebuking 
in full council those who had ill-treated them. Soon after this, an 
infant child lying dangerously ill, Hennepin baptized it and spread 
over it the half of his altar cloth, which he snatched from the 
savage who had stolen it, and the next day the child was better; 
but “how far its pains might be assuaged by the virtue of the 
linen,”’ he does not decide. It however died, which he declares 
gave him joy, considering that had it recovered, it was to be feared 
that it would have trod in the steps of its forefathers, for want of a 
preacher to instruct it; and he felt ‘‘ glad it had pleased God to 
take this little Christian out of the world, lest it might have fallen 
into temptations.”’ He adds, “I have often attributed my preserva- 
tion, amidst the greatest dangers which I have since run, to the 
care I took for its baptism.” 

Four savages, who came a distance of above five hundred leagues 
from the west, convinced our author, by their descriptions of that 
side of the American continent, that there was ‘*no such thing as 
the Straits of Aniam, ( Bhering’s,) and that Japan is on the same 
continent as Louisiana.” 

Three months after this, the Issati and Nadonessians assembled 
to hunt wild bulls, and divided themselves into different bands for 
that purpose. Aquipaguetin, with two hundred families, proposed 
going westwardly ; but Hennepin, remembering the censures which 
Ouasicoude had bestowed upon his father by adoption, for the ill- 
treatment of his prisoners, feared that Aquipaguetin would take 
advantage of this separation from his chief to put him to death, 
and he informed him that he expected to meet with La Salle at the 
mouth of the Ouisconsin, where La Salle had promised to look for 
him, with iron and other commodities. Aquipaguetin consented to 
his going thither, but the others opposed it; and in the beginning 
of July they all set out in eighty canoes, containing one hundred 
and thirty families, and two hundred and fifty warriors. The two 
companions of Hennepin had the incivility to refuse him a place in 
their canoe, Michael Ako telling him that they had carried him 
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long enough—a “rough and unhandsome answer,” which made 


our author “very melancholy,” and brought to his mind days past, 
when persons of the first quality had received him with marks of 
distinction, whilst his comrades * were suffered to stand and coo} 
their heels at the door.” Two of the savages had more compas- 
sion on him, and took him in. In the evening Du Gay came upon 
their landing, and endeavoured to excuse their behaviour by repre- 
senting the rottenness of their canoe as the reason for it—alleging 
that it would have burst with another passenger. Hennepin 
reminded him that if they were kindly treated by the savages, it 
was solely on his account, who had made himself useful to them 
by bleeding and administering medicines to the sick, and by shaving 
the crowns of their children’s heads, in place of the painful opera- 
tion of burning the hair off with hot stones. He admitted that he 
“had made but little advance in order to their salvation, by reason 
of their natural stupidity; but that the best way to take the soul 
was to begin with the body.”” Du Gay begged his pardon. Ouas- 
icoude, hearing of their behaviour, would have put them to death, 
but did not, ewing to Hennepin’s intercession. ‘The two men pro- 
mised obedience to him in future. 

Four days after, they landed eight leagues above the Fall of St. 
Anthony, and went out to hunt, but with so little suecess that they 
suffered for want of food. Hennepin now concluded to go to the 
mouth of the Ouisconsin, and see if La Salle had kept his word ; 
and the savages agreed that he and Du Gay should depart on this 
expedition. The distance he estimated to be two hundred and fifty 
Jeagues. At the Fall, whilst they were carrying their canoe around 
it, they saw an Indian in an oak weeping bitterly, and praying 
to the Fall, to which he offered a robe of castor ‘garnished with 
porcupine.” The subjects of his prayer were that his tribe might 
pass without disaster, be successful in hunting and in battle, and 
take many slaves, whom he promised to bring to the Fall and there 
sacrifice. Hennepin adds, that having taken many slaves, they 
fulfilled the vow. The castor robe was afterwards carried off by 
one of the Europeans, and they would have been glad of more fre- 
quent opportunities to profit thus by their devotions. 

Upon some islands below they found one of the hunting parties, 
landed and partook with them of some bull’s flesh, of which they 
had plenty. Two hours after the meal, there came upon them a 
body of Indians, fifteen or sixteen in number, who upset their 
cabins, and carried off all the victuals and bear’s oil that they could 
find. Hennepin at first took them for enemies, but soon Jearned 

that they were a party of those whom he had left above the Fall of 
St. Anthony, who had thus acted to punish the first party for hunt- 
ing in advance of their comrades, whereby the bulls would be 
frightened off before the nation could get together to attack them. 
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After rowing sixty leagues, hunger obliged them to land, when 
they succeeded in taking a tortoise; but whilst thus engaged, the 
wind carried off their canoe into the middle of the river. Du Gay 
had set off after a wild buli before Hennepin discovered their loss, 
and he was obliged to swim after the canoe. With great difficulty 
he recovered it, and brought it to land about an eighth of a league 
below the spot whence it started. Du Gay returning, and not find- 
ing Hennepin, concluded that he had been killed by the Indians; 
but he scon was gratified by hearing a shout from his companion, 
who had spied a drove of bulls, cows, and calves, crossing the 
river. Hastening to Hennepin, he got into the canoe and shot one 
of the cows. Having fasted nearly forty-eight hours, they lost no 
time in kindling a fire and dressing some of the meat, of which 
they eat so heartily as to make themselves sick for two days, dur- 
ing which time they lay hid in one of the islands. They after- 
wards found a fish, having upon its head a sort of beak about five 
inches broad and a foot and a half long, upon which an otter was 
feeding. ‘They made a hearty meal upon it, and found the flesh 
good. They named it the sturgeon with the long beak. 

Rowing on, to their great surprise they fell in with Aquipague- 
tin. Learning that they had not yet met with the Europeans whom 
they sought, he went himself to the river Ouisconsin, and returned 
to them within three days, not having met with La Salle or any of 
the party expected. He raised his club, as if about to strike Hen- 
nepin, who seized his pistols and knife to defend himself. The 
chief then endeavoured to persuade the Franciscan to go back 
with him, but he persisted in going to the Ouisconsin, where he 
likewise failed in meeting with any of those he sought. They 
now turned their canoes, and, after great sufferings from hunger, 
met near the River of Bulls that party of the Indians with whom 
Michacl Ako had remained. Upon hearing of the sufferings of 
our travellers, they expressed their approval of their conduct, and 
severely censured Michael Ako for his cowardice in refusing to 
accompany them. And Picard Du Gay, was so incensed that he 
was with difficulty restrained from Jaying hands upon him. 

The whole party now descended the Mississippi, the women 
taking charge of the victuals, and delivering to every one his mess. 
Hennepin found it necessary to pay his court to them, which he 
did by shaving their children’s heads. ‘Two women, who shortly 
after joined them, acquainted them that one of the hunting parties 
had fallen in with five spirits (Europeans) near the head of Lake 
Superior, who were desirous of being conducted to Hennepin. 


The party accordingly reascended the Mississippi, and near the 
Indian villages they met with the Sieur du Luth and five men from 
Canada. Thiey joined the Indians, and proceeded to the villages. 
Hennepin dug up his chalice, books, and papers, which the dread 
of them as spirits had preserved unmolested. 
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Hennepin, Du Gay, and Ako proposed returning with Du Luth 
to Canada, and suggested that two of the Indians should accom- 
pany them, with whom on the following year they would return 
half way, and there meet the Indians for the purposes of trade. 
Two Indians volunteered to go, but a great council being held, it 
was objected that many of the nations through which they would 
have to pass were their enemies, and would not fail to attack them, 
and the proposition was rejected. ‘ These barbarians ( says Hen- 
nepin) want not wit; on the contrary, their natural parts are 
extraordinary.”* Ouasicoude supplied them with wild oats, * bet- 
ter and more wholesome than rice”’ for their journey, and marked 
upon paper the course they ought to pursue for four hundred 
leagues with such exactness, that they needed no other guide. 
Eight in number they departed, the men firing a salute with their 
fusils, which terrified the Indians. 

When near the Ouisconsin, they stopped to smoke the flesh of 
the bulls they had killed, according to the Indian fashion; and 
whilst thus employed they were overtaken by three of the Indians, 
who had come to acquaint them that one of the chiefs had designed 
to pursue and murder them; but whilst he was consulting on the 
subject with some of his associates, Ouasicoude, who had learned 
what was going on, had entered and beaten out his brains witha 
single blow. For this piece of news they regaled their visitors, 
who then departed. Two days after, they were visited by Ouasi- 
coude himself, and about a hundred and fifty men in a hundred and 
forty canoes. To the great relief of the Sieur du Luth, they said 
nothing concerning the abstraction of the robe of castor from the 
Falls of Saint Anthony—an action for which he had severely repri- 
manded the men, who were defended by Hennepin, who alleged 
that the savages would merely regard it as an expression of their 
disapprobation of the superstition. The Indians, after receiving 
some presents of Martinico tobacco, departed to war against the 
Messorites, Mahoras, Illinois, and other nations. 

The river Ouisconsin they found as large as the Illinois, and 
navigable above a hundred leagues for large vessels. The ‘‘ charm- 
ing lands” through which it flows excited their admiration, and 
our author says that, in his opinion, the poorer sort of his country- 
men would do well to go and plant themselves in this fine country. 
After rowing about seventy leagues, they came to a point marked 
upon the map of Ouasicoude, and landed. They carried their 
canoe over a portage of half a league to another river. so meander- 
ing that six hours’ hard rowing brought them back to near the 
point where they had started. Descending this stream, (Fox 
River,) they at last arrived at the Bay of Puans, where they met 














* The stupidity witli which he charges them above must be confined to their want 
of comprehension of spiritual things, and perhaps his ignorance of their language 
was the main cause of that, 
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many Canadians. Here they sang Te Deum, and the heart of 
Hennepin was rejoiced by an opportunity of saying mass and 
preaching. 

Having exchanged a fusil for a large canoe, they proceeded in 
this to Michilimackinac, and wintered there. Here they found 
Father Pierson, a Jesuit, and spent the winter very pleasantly— 
skating, and catching salmon trout through holes in the ice, form- 
ing their chief recreations. Hennepin here admitted forty-two 
Canadians to the order of Saint Francis. 

In Easter week, 1681, they left Michilimackinac, and after draw- 
ing their canoes for twelve or thirteen leagues they embarked on 
Lake Huron. In Lake Erie they spent some time catching stur- 
geon, which were so plenty that they eat only their bellies, the 
most delicate portions. A chief of the Ottaways, whom they had 
formerly known at Quebec, met them. Famine had reduced him 
almost to a skeleton, and he told them that six of his family had 
recently died of starvation, both the fishery and the chase having 
failed them this year. He informed them that the Iroquois had 
recently carried off twelve of his tribe, and he begged Hennepin 
to endeavour to procure their release, if still living. He gave him 
two strings of black and white porcelain beads, to refresh his 
memory upon this point. 


At the Falls of Niagara they spent half a day “considering the 


wonders of that prodigious cascade ;” and after wishing for some 


one more able than himself to give the reader a description of 
“this prodigious, frightful fall,’’ he attempted one himself. The 
fort, which La Salle had commenced at the mouth of the Niagara, 
they found deserted. Thirty leagues below, they arrived at the 
great village of the Iroquois, where, in a council assembled, Hen- 
nepin prevailed upon them to return the twelve prisoners whom 
they had taken. 

The numbers of pigeons which they saw flying over their heads 
in clouds, whilst on their way to Fort Frontenac, afford our author 
an occasion to remark “a thing worthy of admiration. The birds 
that were flying at the head of the others keep often back to ease 
and help those among them that are tired; which may be a lesson 
to men to help one another in time of need.” 

At Fort Frontenac they were received with great joy, mingled 
with surprise, it having been reported that the savages had hung 
Hennepin with the cord of St. Francis two years previously. At 
Montreal, Count Frontenac treated him with great kindness, taking 
him into his own house, and never tiring of listening to his adven- 
tures. Of his voyage down the Mississippi, Hennepin declares 
that he thought it most prudent to say nothing, for fear of M. La 
Salle. 

At Quebec, Hennepin learned the painful news of the death of 
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old Father Gabriel, who had been murdered by the Kikapoux whilst 
returning from Fort Creveceur. 

Here end the Travels of Hennepin. The second volume of his 
book contains the adventures of La Salle, an account of the man- 
ners of the Indians, and a relation of the taking of Quebec by the 
English. 

The State of Illinois has called a county after La Salle, and one 
of the towns on the Illinois river bears the name of Hennepin. 





We have been thus particular in giving an abstract of Father 
Hennepin’s celebrated work, because it is unquestionably the most 
prominent, the most interesting and the most minute, of all the nar- 
ratives of early American exploration. ‘The authenticity of his 
great ‘“‘ New Discovery ” was questioned at the time of its promul- 
gation, when the powerful friends of La Salle were confounded by 
the contemporary appearance of a circumstantial narrative which 
placed the glory of the first voyage on the Mississippi on another 
brow, and made the event itself three years earlier than that per- 
formed by the French explorer. Although every allegation was 
sturdily repelled by Hennepin as it appeared, in later times these 
doubts have been revived by writers whose intimate acquaintance 
with the localities of the Mississippi has enabled them to impugn 
heavily the Father’s correctness, and to question his veracity—un- 
til at length, as we have seen, his claim is denied altogether by a 
writer of authority like Mr. Sparks, and his whole journey declared 
to bea fiction. The North American Review for January, of the pre 
sent year, undertakes to give what it calls ‘*a thorough critical state. 
ment of the grounds which exist for thinking the Reverend Father 
so great a liar;’’ assuming, as a reason, that neither Mr. Sparks or 
any other historical scholar, though doubting and disbelieving, had 
heretofore attempted it. The slighting allusion to the ‘ partial 
statements” in the Journal of Andrew Ellicott, and in Stoddart’s 
Sketches of Louisiana, with which this “new discovery ” in criti- 
cism is sustained, is scarcely candid in a work of reputation. The 
grounds of disbelief in Hennepin were very distinctly stated by 
Ellicott in the preface to his journal, without any other light, appa- 
rently, than an acquaintance with the statements of his work, and 
his inability to reconcile them with the facts of the case. In 
Stoddart’s elegant Sketches of Louisiana, a distinct and spirited 
summary of La Salle’s adventures is accompanied with a very 
thorough critical examination of Hennepin’s statement, and from 
the facts themselves it is concluded that his claims to the discovery 
of the Mississippi were founded in fraud and imposture. As the 
subject is one of much interest in the literature of western adven- 
ture, we will here circumstantially enumerate its principal features. 
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In 1683, Hennepin published in Paris a work entitled ‘‘ Déserip- 
tion de la Louisiane,”* in which he describes his journey up the 
Mississippi, from the mouth of the Illinois, or as it was then called, 
Seigneley river, undertaken under instructions from La Salle. 
In 1697, having been exiled from France, and being then in the 
service of King William of England, by permission of his own 
sovereign, the King of Spain, he published at Utrecht his second 
and more celebrated work, entitled ‘“* Nouvelle Découverte,’’t in 
which, with some additional details, he incorporated his previous 
work, and inserted in the proper place the relation of his voyage to 
the mouth of the Mississippi. 

In the same year was published at Paris an account of La Salle’s 
voyage exploring the course of the Mississippi, in the year 1683, 
in a volume ostensibly written by the Chevalier Tonti, his confiden- 
tial assistant and companion in the expedition, but which after- 
wards, as we shall see, turned out to be a forgery. However, it 
contained the only narrative of that great adventurer’s greatest 
voyage before the public. Hennepin’s statement, that he had per- 
formed it three years before, though clashing so directly with this 
account, does not appear to have been denied, or his veracity seri- 
ously impeached at the time, though it was severely attacked, and 
as plausibly defended by himself in the preface to a third work, 
which he published at Utrecht in 1698, continuing the general nar- 
rative of the French exploration in the West, from 1679 to 1682, 
which was also translated into English and published in London 
the same year. Hennepin’s books are well written, and he came 
to be considered gradually as the first French voyager on the Mis. 
sissippi—even Charlevoix admitting it without serious implication, 
in his History of New France. 

However, the flaw in his title, occasioned by his long silence from 
1680 to 1697, was never satisfactorily removed, and when his predic- 
tion of the awful flood, made when che solitude of its immense tide 
was first broken by his solitary canoe, that it would be the seat of 
the mightiest empire of the wor’d, came to be verified, and its massive 
waters were ploughed with se ten thousand busy barques of a new 
people, whose escutcheon was then unknown as itself to the heraldry 





*Déscription de la Lovisias£, Nouvellement Découverte au Sud Ouest de la Nou- 
velle France, par ordre du Roy, Avec la Carte du Pays: Les Meeurs et la Maniere 
de vivre des Sauvages Dédiée & Sa Majésté, Par le R. P. Louis Hennepin, Mis- 
sionaire Recollet et Ntaire Apostolique, Paris, 1683. A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1688, and it was reprinted at Amsterdam the same year. It was transla- 
ted into Italian, Sologna, 1686, and into German, Luxemberg, 1689. 

t Nouvelle Découverte d’un trés grand Pays situé dans |’Amerique entre le Nou- 
veau Mewrique et la Mer Glaciale. Avec les Cartes, et les Figures nécessaires, et de 
plus "Histoire Naturelle et Morale, et les avantages qu’on en peut tirer par l’estab- 
lissement des colonies. Le tout dédié a Sa Majésté Britanique, Guillaume III. Utrecht, 
1697. It was reprinted at Amsterdam, 1698, and again in 1704, 1711, and was 
translated into English, London, 1698, which edition is of freauent occurrence in 


the United States. 
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of nations, the pretensions of the adventurous wanderer were expo- 
sed to a severer criticism. It was then objected to his account, that he 
was but seventeen days, including seven of stoppages, in traversing 
1350 miles of way, from the mouth of the Illinois to the sea, and 
even admitting that the current might have permitted the wonder 
of the downward voyage having been made in that time, it was utter- 
ly impossible to achieve the return within the twenty-four days 
mentioned by the voyager. 

In addition to this, it was not practicable to reconcile the discre- 
pancies of a narrative which represented him on the 24th of April 
among the Arkansas,—soon after, covertly passing the mouth of the 
Illinois, for fear of discovery by his companions,—and then being 
captured on the 12th of the same month above the Falls of St. 
Anthony by the Indians. 

Discrepancies so glaring would render any farther examination 
useless, did not their very absurdity, in thus placing unnecessarily 
under his own hand, had he been an impostor, instant conviction in 
every reader’s power, lead us to suppose the good Father—whose 
piety at all events is unimpeachable, if we may judge from his 
frequent evidences of zeal and concern for the salvation of the 
heathen among whom he was cast—to have been so completely 
deceived and bewildered himself, as to have confounded months 
into days when recording his own adventures. With some such 
clue as this charitable supposition, to explain what would be the 
absurdest fatuity in a deliberate liar, and it will be found that the 
credibility of the narrative of Hennepin, after all, must rest upon 
the sufficiency of the causes he has himself assigned for his long sup- 
pression of his discovery. The impossibility of performing the 
voyage down and up the Mississippi in the days specified, from 
which Major Stoddart draws his principal argument against it, 
can be readily accounted fo:, by supposing the worthy Recollet to 
have computed his dates, not by the sun or the almanack, but by 
guess-work, dividing a period of several months into days of indeter- 
minate jength, when, many years afterwards, he wrote out his notes 
for publication, in which he had prebably recorded loose memo- 
randa of events, without reference tu dates. A circumstance in 
which he could not be mistaken, gives great plausibility to this 
conjecture—which was, that on their returt.up the river, April 4th, 
they found the corn ripe, at Koroa, which they passed * very green,” 
when they touched at the same place on their wey down on the 22d 
of March, only thirteen days before, by our voyager’s calendar. 
Now, there could be no mistake in such a fact depending on the 
seasons; and as our knowledge of agriculture and of ea-ly corn is 
not inferior to that of the Koroa Indians a hundred and fitty years 
ago, we may more safely set the phenomenon down to the oblivious 
memory of the Father, than to the climate or quality of the seed. 
The discrepancy noticed by the Reviewer between the conflicting 
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dates between the journey down the river, as given in the New Dis- 
covery, and his undisputed voyage wp it, from the junction of the 
Illinois, published in the *“* Déscription de la Louisiane” in 1683, 
may be accounted for, if Hennepin’s ownstatement is true, and we 
confess it wins upon our confidence not Jess by the candor and 
openness of its style than by the complete sufficiency of the reasons 
which he cites for the omission. These are, in substance, a certainty 
that the publication would occasion to him the enmity of La Salle, 
whose orders he had disobeyed, and whose darling project he had 
anticipated, and through his representations would draw upon him 
the ill opinion and displeasure of his superiors. A sincere regard and 
admiration for La Salle, too, which the whole tenor of his remarks 
respecting that intrepid adventurer proves that he entertained, 
without the least admixture of jealousy or ill-will, also, at first, may 
have induced him to conceal a discovery, made, as he confesses, 
against his own inclination. Important reasons of state, moreover, 
and of which Hennepin was not ignorant, may have made his con- 
tinued silence on the subject, after the course of the river had 
been ascertained by La Salle, a matter of prudent necessity. When 
La Salle’s golden visions of reaching China by the Mississippi 
were dissipated by a knowledge of its course, the more important 
and practicable one took possession of his capacious mind, to con- 
nect by its means Canada with the Gulf of Mexico, and thus ren- 
der it a cordon of settlements hemming the entire Anglo-American 
empire, and which would enable France in time to securely under- 
mine the power with which they could not possess in common the 
western hemisphere. This vast plan the French ministers fully 
adopted, and to La Salle himself consigned the charge of an expe- 
dition to commencea settlement at the mouth of the newly explored 
river, themselves as carefully concealing from Europe all knowledge 
of such an important geographical discovery. Were Hennepin, after 
La Salle’s return to France, to have disconceried plans so profound, 
by an indiscreet promulgation of the discovery, it would have ex- 
posed him to the animosity of the French ministry. The fact that 
he had been to the mouth of the Mississippi was known in Quebec ; 
where Hennepin’s papers were examined by Father Valentin de 
Roux, the Provincial Commissary of the Recollets of Canada, who, 
Hennepin says, had time to copy them all before his return to Eu- 
rope. Ltalso came to the ears of LaSalle, who, he states, would never 
forgive him in consequence, and caused him great persecution in 
France, which terminated in an order for him to quit the kingdom. 
Arrived in Holland after this, he entered into the service of William 
{Il. of England, to whom he transferred his allegiance; and then 
the reasons for suppressing his discovery no longer existing, but 
very strong ones to promulgate it having taken their place, he re- 
published his Description of Louisiana, incorporating in it the nar- 
rative of his voyage down the Mississippi; dedicated the whole te 
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King William III. ; and boldly and earnestly urged him to attempt 
the settlement and conversion of the country. 

Thus, notwithstanding the strong prima facie evidence against 
the authenticity of his narration, derived from his own conduct in 
the matter, and the facts of the case, it is not the less certain, if we 
can get over the difficulty of his dates, that Hennepin cannot be 
convicted of falsehood by any direct evidence we possess; and 
we shall soon show that the bibliographic testimony, of which so 
strong a point is made by the North American Review, instead of 
invalidating his claims, tends, as far as it goes, directly to confirm 
them. 

For instance, the North American can find no better explanation 
of Hennepin’s giving, in his Nouvelle Découverte, printed at 
Utrecht in 1697, such a circumstantial detail of the course of the 
Mississippi, and of the savage tribes on its banks, when the subject 
was perfectly new to Europe, than that he must have “ quietly 
helped himself” from the account claiming to be written by Tonti, 
which was published in Paris in the same year, ‘and in his haste 
omitted to preserve the due consistency of time.”” The Review, 
it would seem, holds this work in great esteem. In July, 1838, it 
referred to it as a high authority, and mentioned it as **a curious 
fact, that neither Flint, Hall, Holmes, nor Butler refer, when speak- 
ing of La Salle, to the detailed account of that leader’s adventures, 
drawn up by the Chevalier Tonti, his lieutenant, and by him pre- 
sented to the King of France.’ Very curious, no doubt, —sinee, if 
the Reviewer had not read in Charlevoix at that time, that'Tonti him- 
self had denounced this book as an imposture and a catch-penny, 
which he never saw,* one so well acquainted with western his- 
tory ought at least to have known that Tonti never returned to 
France after his departure from it with La Salle, and could hardly 
therefore have presented it to the King. But supposing that this 
work was published a little before Hennepin’s, in the same year, 


* Charlevoix, vol. ii. p. 260, 4to ed. It is extraordinary that the New York His- 
torical Society should have reprinted in its collections (vol. 2, p. 220) the English 
translation of such a book, without giving the least warning that it was surreptitious 
and an imposture, though the fact was thus published openly by Charlevoix ig 
several places, and it was excluded on that account from the Histoue Générale des 
Voiages, see Vol. xiv. Avertissement p.5. The Biographio Untverselle, vol. 46, p. 232, 
also directs attention to the “ Lettres Edifiantes vi. 343 ed. de Querbeuf, for a further 
disavowal of it by Tonti to Father Marest. It is curious, and still more strange, 
that the doubtful authenticity of this very book was made to bear the weight of all 
the rights of the United States, in an important national controversy. The Se- 
cretary of State, Mr. John Quincy Adams, in his reply to Don Luis de Onis, 
dated March 12, 1818, cites it as among the authorities to prove the claims of France,* 
from which those of the United States were derived, and gives an abstract of its in- 
formation, without in the least suspecting that the best historians of French discovery 
had stated the book to be an imposture. What would not Don Onis have given in 
such a case for a little “bibliographical madness !” 





*American State Papers, vol. 12, p. 81, 85, &c. 
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which it probably was, as the ‘Privilege du Roy”’ is dated Sep- 
tember 9th, 1696, a comparison of the one with the other would 
satisfy any mind, that the latter, especially in all that relates to the 
Mississippi, was not the copyist. Besides several other engravings, 
extraordinary ones for the time, it contains three maps exhibiting 
the Mississippi in different aspects. One embracing the entire 
continent of North, and part of South America, showing the whole 
course of the river, and comparing its length with that of the St. 
Lawrence and the Amazon; he other of the ‘“trés grand pays 
entre le nouveau Mexique, et la Mer Glaciale,” tracing more par- 
ticularly the course of the Mississippi, which, only, was republished 
in the English edition of 1698; and the third “carte d’un Nouveau 
Monde noveliement decouvert par le R. P. Louis de Hennepin, 
Missionnaire Recollet, natif d’ Aht en Hainaut.’’ This abundance of 
entirely new illustration, where there was no guide, sufficiently 
proves the preparation of the work from ample original resources, 
even if the difficulty of communication between France and Holland 
in time of war (the treaty of Ryswick not being concluded) did not 
make it next to impossible for Hennepin to have seen or to have 
known any thing of the work which he is accused by the North Ame- 
rican of pirating. Tonti’s adventures were published without any 
map or other illustration, and fixed the latitude of the mouth of the 
Mississippi as between the 22d and 23d degrees of latitude. Char- 
levoix notices this miserable guess, as one of the blunders which 
take all character from the work ; but the Reviewer gets over it, and 
undertakes to correct that author, by calling it an error made in 
printing, as, he states, ‘is proved by the map,which gives this latitude 
four degrees nearer the truth than the text does.” This is certainly 
a “new discovery ” in criticism. The assertion of Tonti was evi- 
dently made in good faith, and was transmitted as the best information 
that the writer knew, to the London translation of 1698, and the words 
extended from figures as they appear in Tonti, p. 192, to words, 
the twenty-second and twenty-third. The Reviewer does not tell 
where he saw the map, but if he means the mapin “ Tonty,”’ of 
which the “‘ Sieur de Mitchell” (preface to Joutel’s Journal) speaks 
as correcting, but even then erroneously, this latitude, it must have 
been attached to the reprint in the “ Recueil des Voyages au Nord,” 
vol. v. 37, 197, mentioned in the Biographie Universelle, for we 
hear of no other, and this took place after the publication of 
Hennepin’s map, which gave very nearly the true latitude,—proving, 
if any thing, piracy from the very author whom the criticism of the 
North American thus categorically makes an impostor and a pla- 
giarist. 

Again, the North American cannot help suspecting that Hennepin 
has copied exclusively from Tonti, because his account contains 
not so much as the name of a tribe which the latter does not also, 
and omits some things which it contains, and it gives several in- 
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stances of similarity which go to establish its assertion. This 
charge also, an examination of the two works will prove, makes 
very materially in Hennepin’s favor, as giving by far the most strik- 
ing account, and that most consistent with the face of the country— 
exactly such a one as the person who had seen it, on recalling from 
his memory the peculiar features that had left strong impressions, 
might have written. For instance, Tonti says, that the “ river of 
the Ozages,”’ (the Missouri,) when it joins the Mississippi makes 
it muddy for more than twerty leagues, without further remarks 
worthy of note. Hennepin, on the contrary, who copied from 
Tonti, gives a striking idea of its character and extent. He learn- 
ed from the savages that it was formed of several] other rivers which 
spring twelve days’ journey from its mouth, taking its source from 
a mountain, from which the sea, and at time ships, might be seen ; 
that its banks were inhabited by several nations, possessing abundance 
of wild oxen and beaver, and adds: “Though this river is very 
big, the Meschasepi does not visibly swell; but its waters continue 
muddy to its mouth, albeit seven other rivers fall into it, which are 
near as big as the Meschasepi, and whose waters are extraordinary 
clear.” Verily, this looks more like copying from Flint than from 
Tonti. 

Again, Tonti describes the Indians at the mouth of the Wabash ex- 
actly as might be expected from an imaginary voyager of the time, 
having “ faces flat like plates,” &c. Hennepin, though he landed 
there, and hadintercourse with the savages, does not fall into this 
snare, but describes the place and occurrences as usual, without no- 
ticing what seemed to Tonti’s compiler such a remarkable “ stroke 
of beauty” in the features of its inhabitants. 

In like manner our Recollet fails altogether to take notice of the 
wonderful village of the Tatucas, where Tonti was so astonished 
by the “‘grandeur of the village,’’ and whose king, court, palace 
and temple make such an imposing display in his work. Nor does 
he mention the three channels into which the river was divided ten 
leagues below the great river called “ La Sablonniere”’ coming 
from the West, which again united, after about ten leagues separate 
course. But Hennepin pretty accurately describes the Island of 
New Orleans, and the branching off of the river D’Ibberville, about 
the same place, forming an island sixty leagues broad; and gives 
such an account of the mouth of the Mississippi, as leaves out of the 
question all doubt of its comparative truth with that of Tonti’s—say- 
ing that it runs to the seain three channels—the banks of the river 
being full of reeds—and as he guessed, without instruments, between 
the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth degrees of latitude. Tonti, 
on the contrary, finds the shores of the river as they approached 
the sea, all strewed with curious shells; says “that it throws itself 
into the Gulf of Mexico, with a large channel which is twenty 
leagues wide and very deep, and navigable,” between the twenty 
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second and twenty-third decrees of latitude, taken by calculation, 
which calculation, be it observed, corresponds with another obser- 
vation made at Tatuca, on their way down, where they “took the 
altitude,” and found themselves at the twenty-fifth degree of lati- 
tude. In making up its case against Hennepin, the North Ameri- 
can takes no notice of these remarkable variations from the copy 
he presumed him to have pirated, and which we submit as being 
rather more worthy of note than the coincidences he has brought 
forward to prove his servile forgery. 

We beg our readers to bear with us in this minute examination. 
It will be found presently to have a very important bearing on the 
interesting question of who was the first explorer of the Missis- 
sippii—and ere long will pretty conclusively lead us to the fact 
that Hennepin, despite his contradictory dates and his suspicious 
suppression of his claims while in France, actually accomplished 
all that he says, and has told a story cunsistent with himself, and 
impossible to be disproved. Nay, what is more, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether La Salle ever sailed down the river to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and almost susceptible of demonstration, with 
our present means of information, that he did not. 

Hennepin’s books have this great advantage over all the contem- 
porary voyages of his time, on which his credit has been assailed, that 
he is avowedly his own historian and editor, showing, throughout, a 
literary genius that places him unquestionably, as a writer, among 
the best voyagers in that day. His first work ** Déscriptien de la 
Louisiane,’’ was published at Paris, January 5, 1683, before La 
Salle had commenced his journey—but was written early in the 
preceding year, as is proved by the “Privilege du Roy.” In this 
work, thus incontestably in Paris before La Salle was on the Mis- 
sissippi at all, Hennepin gives a map of the country till then un- 
known, from Florida to the South Sea, and traces the Mississippi 
considerably below the point to which La Salle authorized him to 
go below the river Illinois, and beyond which its course was so 
utterly unknown that La Salle himself hoped to reach China by it. 
In this map, nevertheless, Hennepin continues the course of the 
river by a dotted line to the Gulf of Mexico, fully intimating 
his knowledge of its debouche nearly two years before the infor- 
mation acquired by La Salle was communicated to Europe. In this 
work also, the authenticity of which has never been disputed, he 
mentions his expedition, by order of La Salle, to ascend the Mis- 
sissippi, and says he was accompanied by two men, Picard du 
Gay, who was in Paris at the time of the publication, (‘qui est 
presentement & Paris ’’) and Michel Ako. He adheres to this state 
ment of his force in his subsequent work, and yet the North Ame- 
rican gives it as an evidence of his base vanity and falsehood, that 
he not only makes the whole thing result from a consultation be- 
tween himself and the commander, but that he entirely drops in 
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his narrative all mention of M. Dacan who was the head of. the 
band, which consisted of four Frenchmen and two Indians besides 
this commander and Father Louis. Now it is altogether improba- 
ble that Hennepin’s vanity could have deprived M. Dacan and his 
whole command of their existence by dropping them from his nar- 
rative. The fabulous character of Tonti’s adventures, on which 
this statement is given, we have already described, and on no other 
does it rest. Charlevoix, despite his distrust of the book, has 
copied it, and all the others have followed either one or the other. 
Therefore the claims of Hennepin are in no manner of danger 
from the shadowy M. Dacan, of whom all previous or subsequent 
mention equally disappears. ‘This certainly makes for Hennepin. 
If he had written, in 1682, an account describing officially an expe- 
dition of which he was only the chaplain, he could not possibly 
have omitted all mention of his commander or of his companions, 
and if he had mentioned them then, and suppressed their names in 
1697, when describing, at greater detail, the same voyage, he might 
justly have been regarded as the most absurd and insane of impos- 
tors. But he tells the same story in both works, exposing himself 
to instant contradiction in 1683, from a living witness, and in dedi- 
cating his book to the king himself, expressly on the ground that 
the journey was undertaken in consequence of instructions from 
La Salle, he tells the monarch that he had given the great country 
he had discovered the name of Louisiana in his honor. It is 
worthy of note that this is the first time the new territory is men- 
tioned by this name, which it ever afterwards retained, and without 
the explanation of the facts disclosed in his subsequent volume, it 
would have been a misnomer, and would have been liable to the 
censure which Charlevoix actually bestows on it, since, says he, 
the country which he discovered in ascending the Mississippi was 
not Louisiana but NewFrance. Nor is this our only circumstantial 
evidence. ‘Towards the close of this first volume, Hennepin again, 
with an affectation of simplicity, lets out, as it were, the great secret 
with which he is laboring. He mentions that as he is putting the 
last hand to his book, in the summer of 1682, he has news from 
Canada, that La Salle had actually accomplished the exploration of 
the Mississippi, whose mighty current he had ascended to its source, 
following it to the Gulf of Mexico, and finding on its banks vari- 
ous nations of powerful Indians, with some other gleams of the 
information he was so full of. Now, while this would exactly com- 
port with Hennepin’s knowledge of La Salle’s intentions when he 
left him, we know that his news was nearly a year and a half 
in advance of the actual facts,—La Salle having been prevented 
hy sickness and various accidents from commencing his voyage 
down the river till February of 1683, so that information of his 
return and success could hardly have got to Europe before the close 
of the year; leaving the premature tidings of the Father to be ac- 
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counted for only by his possessing an accurate personal knowledge 
of what La Salle would have discovered, in case he had gone down. 
This supposition is further confirmed by an additional circumstance, 
bearing on the question, which may as well be noted. The map. 
published in the English edition of the New Discovery, in 1698, is 
an exact copy of that accompanying the first edition of the * Lou#- 
siana,” in 1683, with the exception merely of continuing the stream 
of the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, instead of the dotted 
line before mentioned, and the substitution of the arms of England 
for those of France, in the beautiful emblematic design round the 
inscription of the map,—a tolerably convincing proof that the 
author knew as mucn of the matter when the first was published as 
when the second. 

In one of the earliest Histories of Louisiana, that by M. Dumont, 
which was written as a continuation of Joutel’s Journal, it is 
stated, that when the French first arrived at the mouth of the 
Mississippi they saw on that barren coast, more than a league apart, 
two solitary trees, one of which they named “Arbre a la bouteille,’’ 
from the circumstance that they found a bottle hanging from its 
branches containing a letter, * par laquelle on marquoit & quelque 
voyageur le lieu oi ses associés étoient allés.””. The other tree 
was called ‘la potence de Picard,’’ because some one of that name 
had the fcency to wish that if ever he should be hanged, that tree 
might be his gibbet. We mention this obscure circumstance, only 
in eonnection with the fact that Hennepin expressly describes his 
having left such a letter, signed by himself and his two compan- 
ions, stating his vovage, &c., and that one of his men bore the 
name of * Picard ;” but whether this was Hennepin’s letter, or whe- 
ther this Picard was the gentleman who was so particular in his 
choice of a situation, in such a delicate contingency as his being 
hanged, we have no means of ever ascertaining. We only give the 
circumstance in connection, asa curious coincidence, which certainly 
has a more direct bearing on this interesting subject than half of 
the strong analogies by which the greatest archeologists have sus- 
tained, or built up, towering fabrics of favorite theories. And not 
least in the chain, may be given the fact mentioned by the Marquis de 
Vergennes in his Memoire Historique et Politique sur la Louisiane, 
p. 87, and at greater detail in the Histoire Generale des Voiages, 
vol. 14, p. 627—that the English in 1699 sent an expedition, con- 
ducted by French deserters, to take possession of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, which was repulsed by the Chevalier Bienville, then on 
the spot. Coupling this fact with the urgent appeals of Hennepin 
for King Wiliam to undertake such an expedition, it is not impro- 
bable but that his representations may have had some share in 
causing it to be sent; and if they had, the directness with which 
they appear to have made their way, shows at least that their 
knowledze of the Mississippi, which must have come from Hen- 
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nepin, was much more accurate than possessed by La Salle, who, 
at the head of an important national expedition, and having his fame 
and character at stake upon the result, was utterly unable to dis- 
cover the mouth of the great river of which he assumed to be the 
discoverer, and wiich was the sole object of his voyage. 

It is upon this fact, which is a very striking one in the history of 
these respective claims,—-coupled with the other, not less so, that 
there isno where an authentic account of La Salle’s having actually 
proceeded so far —that we are led to infer that he never was at the 
mouth of the Mississippi himself. Charlevoix, indeed, confesses 
that he cannot trace him to it on his first voyage; and coupling this 
absence of information, on such an important point, with his failure 
to reach it by sea on his last expedition, the inference is warranted, 
that he only proceeded far enough down the stream to learn the 
certainty that its debouche was in the Gulf of Mexico, when he 
hurried back to Canada and France, to reap the benefits he expected, 
probably deeming it impossible that he could miss so large a river 
in coasting about the site of its presumed junction with the sea. 
Joutel says distinctly, that La Salle never found it in his last over- 
land journey, and his testimony must be decisive against the con- 
trary assertion, resting only as it does on thedisputed authority of 
Tonti’s suppositious adventures. 

All the circumstances carefully considered present a very curi- 
ous and intricate question, and if the dates of Hennepin could be 
reconciled we should be compelled to give its due weight to the 
solemn protestation of his truth with which he opens to his readers 
the story of his New Discovery. ‘Je vous proteste ici devant 
Dieu que ma relation est fidele et sincere, et pouvez ajouter foy a 


tout ce qui y est rapporté.”’ 

A singular feature in the whole matter is the absence of authentic 
information respecting the discovery of the Mississippi, until 1697. 
No trace of any account of it occurs in any remarks that we have 
met written on the subject, and yet it is evident that there mustex- 
ist, in the colonial archives of France, many official reports on the 
subject, if not the very correspondence of La Salle himself, and a 
search there would no doubt enable us to settle definitively this in- 
teresting question. ‘There wasa work publishedin Paris in 1691,* 
by the Father Le Clereq, which would no doubt add much to the 
light we already possess; but it is so scarce as to have escaped 
the researches of most bibliographers, and we do not believe that 
a copy exists in this country; we have consequently been unable to 


~“ePremier Establissement de la Fi y dans la Nouvelle France, contenant la publi- 
cation de |'Evangile, l’histoire des colonies Francoises and les fameuses découvertes 
depuis le fleuve S. Laurent, la Louysiane & le fleuve Colbert, jusqu’au Golphe 
Mexique, achevées sous la conduite de feu M. de la Salle, par ordre du Roy; avec 
lec victoires remportees en Canada par les armes de S. M. sur les Anglois & les 
Troquois en 1690, &c. Par le P. Chretien le Clercq, Missionnaire Recollet, &c. 


Paris, 12mo. 2 vols. 1691. 
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see it. It should not be forgotten, whatever it may prove, that no 
criticism can deprive Hennepin of a glory and a distinction, the 
greatest reward of all adventurous toil, and the proudest honor that 
can attach to a traveller. He has given their names to the eternal 
objects of nature, which he was the first European to behold, and 
connected himself indelibly with them so long as the language of 
the people around them shall exist, while the tinsel nomenclature of 
La Salle, who scattered the titles of France over the rivers and prai- 
ries of the western wilderness, has utterly vanished from the soil. 
Hennepin transferred to the literature and language of the old 
world, the Indian name of the great Mississippi, the hoary Father 
of waters, which he first explored ; and this epithet so expressive, in 
its very sound, of its mighty current, and of the snake-like flow of its 
course, will remain with it forever. La Salle flattered the minister of 
the day by baptizing the glorious stream with the name of Colbert, 
and it scarcely lasted long enough for the first freshet that swept its 
channel to wash it out. In like manner, Seigneley has given place 
to the Indian, and Hennepin’s name of Illinois; while the “ Falls 
of St. Anthony ” will ever perpetuate his good genius in the name of 
his patron saint; and lastly, the wandering friar has given his own 
name of Louis toa territory larger than France, and destined we 
trust to a brighter destiny in the annals of human happiness, as an 
American Republic, than ever his many territories knew under 
the Augustan sway of Louis le Dizv-ponne, whose accident of 
position enabled him fora time, to enjoy the lion’s share of the 


honor of naming Louisiana. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Fountain, that springest on this grassy slope! 
Thy quick cool murmur mingles, pleasantly, 
With the cool sound of breezes in the beech, 
Above me in the noontide. Thou dost wear 
No stain of thy dark birthplace; gushing up 
From the dark mould and slimy roots of earth, 
Thou flashest in the sun. The mountain air, 
In winter, is not clearer, nor the dew 
That shines on mountain blossom. Thus doth God 
Bring, from the dark and foul, the pure and bright. 


This tangled thicket on the bank above 
Thy basin, how thy waters keep it green! 
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For thou dost feed the roots of the wild vine 
That trails all over it, and to the twigs 

Ties fast her clusters. ‘There the spice-bush lifts 
Her leafy lances; the viburnum there, 

Paler of foliage, to the sun holds up 

Her circlet of green berries. In and out 

The chipping-sparrow, in her coat of brown, 
Steals, silently, lest I should mark her nest. 


Not such thou wert of yore, ere those old woods 
Bowed to the white man’s axe. Then hoary trunks 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory o’er thee held 
A mighty canopy. When April winds : 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming-birds 
And silken-winged insects of the sky. 


Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge in Spring. 
The liverleaf put forth her sister blooms 
Of faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolf, 
Passing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 
Of Sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 
The red drops fell like blood. The deer too left 
Her delicate foot-prints in the soft moist mould, 
And on the fallen leaves. The slow-paced bear, 
In such a sultry summer noon as this, 
Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across. 


But thou hast histories that stir the heart 
With deeper feeling ; while I look on thee 
They rise before me. I behold the scene 
Hoary again with forests; I behold 
The Indian warrior, whom a hand unseen 
Has smitten with his death wound in the woods, 
Creep slowly to thy well known rivulet, 

And slake his death-thirst. Hark, that quick fierce cry 
That rends the utter silence; ’tis the whoop 

Of battle, anda throng of savage men 

With naked arms, and faces stained like blood, 

Fill the green wilderness; the long bare arms 

Are heaved aloft, bows twang and arrows stream. 

Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 
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Sends forth its arrow. Fierce the fight and short, 
As is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 

And conquered vanish, and the dead remain 
Gashed horribly with tomahawks. The woods 
Are still again, the frighted bird comes back 

And plumes her wings, but thy sweet waters run 
Crimson with bluod. Then, as the sun goes down, 
Amid the deepening twilight I descry 

Figures of men that crouch and creep unheard, 
And bear away the dead. The next day’s shower 
Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 


I look again—a hunter’s lodge is built, 
With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 
While the meek autumn stains the woods with gold, 
And sheds his golden sunshine. 'To the door 
The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain in the chesnut thicket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls, 
And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 
The hickory’s white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut’s long boughs. 


So centuries passed by, and still the woods 
Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee—signal of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 
Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground, 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 

The brushwood, or whe tore the earth with ploughs, 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill side; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled; the buck-wheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen 

With rose-trees at the windows; barns from which 
Swelled loud and shrill the cry of chanticleer ; 
Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o’ercrept thy bank, 
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Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 


Since then, what steps have trod thy border! Here 
On thy green bank, the woodman of the swamp 
Has laid his axe, the reaper of the hill 
His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 
The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 
September noon, has bathed his heated brow 
In thy cool current. Shouting boys, let loose 
For a wild holyday, have quaintly shaped 
Into a cup the folded linden leaf, 
And dipped thy sliding crystal. From the wars 
Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 
Has sat, and mused how pleasant ’twere to dwell 
In such a spot, and be as free as thou, 
And move for no man’s bidding more. At eve, 
When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky, } 
Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 
Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 
And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage, 
Gazing into thy self-replenished depth, 
Has seen eternal order circumscribe 
And bind the motions of eternal change, 
And from the gushing of thy simple fount . 
Has reasoned to the mighty universe. 


Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages? Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green? 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
Forever, that the water plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Alight to drink? Haply shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf : 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost i 
Amidst the bitter brine? Or shall they rise 
Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy peaks, 
Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep? 








POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. XII. 


SILAS WRIGHT, JR. 


The writer was invited one morning during the session of Con- 
gress in September, 1837, by a friend, to accompany him to the 
Senate chamber. The Vice President had not yet taken the Chair. 
A large number of the members, however, had assembled, some 
of whom were busily employed at their desks— others were look- 
ing leisurely over the newspapers—and others again were collected 
into groups, and engaged in familiar conversation. 

The attention of the writer was soon attracted to an individual 
rather retiring in his manner—plainly but neatly dressed—of a 
stout muscular frame—whose countenance, as he spoke to those 
about him, was lighted up with a peculiarly pleasing and sunshiny 
smile. His open and serene forehead, and gentle but penetrating 
blue eye, seemed to mark their possessor as no ordinary man. On 
inquiring the name of this person, the reply was, ‘That is no 
other than Mr. Wright, of New York.” 

Having read the speeches of this gentleman, when at our home 
in the Southwest, with instruction as well as pleasure, and never 
having seen him before, we therefore scanned him the more nar- 
rowly. His features, when at rest, shadowed forth a mind full of 
benignity and power—that was rent by no stormy passions—that 
cherished no embittered or permanent feeling of enmity towards 
any living mortal—and that looked at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances on the bright side of the picture of human life. It 
was readily evident, even to the casual observer, that Mr. Wright 
was on the best footing of personal relations with his political 
opponents as well as his political friends. 

Silas Wright, Jr. was born in the town of Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, on the 24th of May, 1795. Both his parents were natives 
of the county of Hampshire. They had nine children—five sons 
and four daughters—two of whom died in infancy; the rest, to- 
gether with the father and mother, are now living. The elder Mr. 
Wright was by trade a tanner, currier, and shoemaker; which 
occupation he followed until March, 1796, when he removed to 
the town of Weybridge, Addison county, Vermont, where he pur- 
chased a farm, and where he has ever since devoted himself excla- 
sively to its cultivation. All the family, except Silas and his 
youngest sister, still reside in Vermont. The brothers, one only 
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of wliom is a graduate of a college, are all likewise farmers. The 
sisters married farmers, and one of them, a widow, now carries on 
a farm with the assistance of her sons; so that the whole family 
may most emphatically be regarded as the children of the plough— 
than which we know no more honorable designation that wealth 
or rank could bestow. 

Mr. Wright, the father, was indentured as an apprentice to his 
trade at an early age, and never was at school a day in his life. 
When he had “served out his time,” he could neither read nor 
write; but with the assistance of his fellow journeymen, he soon 
qualified himself both to read and to write, as well as to keep ac- 
counts and transact business with accuracy and facility. After his 
marriage his wife became his instruetress—a service which she per- 
formed with all a woman’s devotion and alacrity, and with a suc- 
cess proportionate to her own interest in the labor of love, and to 
the willing docility of her pupil. 

Silas, like most of the rising youth of New England, attended 
the common schools in winter, and worked on the farm in summer, 
until he had passed his fourteenth year, when he was placed at an 
academy, that he might be prepared to enter college. The father 
perceived that his son was rarely endowed by nature, and was 
therefore the more anxious that he should enjoy the benefits of 
education denied by circumstances to himself. The tradition is, 
that he always regarded him with peculiar pride and delight, as 
destined to be the chief hope and ornament of the family. 

In August, 1811, Mr. Wright became a student of the college at 
Middlebury, Vermont, where he remained until the summer of 
1815, when he received his first degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The elder Mr. Wright has always been an earnest and determined 
Democrat. He became such during the first contest for the Presi- 
dency, in 1796, between Adams and Jefferson. On that occasion 
he supported the latter zealously, and has ever since cherished for 
his name and principles a veneration which time has rather in- 
creased than diminished. Even now he is a warm and active poli- 
tician, within the limited sphere in which he moves. Between 1800 
and 1810, he was repeatedly elected a member of the Legislature, 
and has ever been an ardent and firm Republican. He and his 
oldest son were in the battle of Plattsburg, under Macomb, in 
September, 1814, when the British fleet was captured on Lake 
Champlain, by McDonough, and Sir George Prevost with his 
forces defeated and driven back into Canada. 

The husbands of two sisters of Mr. Wright were also in that 
battle as volunteers from the **Green Mountains,” although the 
Federal Governor of Vermont, following the treacherous and cow- 
ardly example of Governors Strong of Massachusetts, Jones of 
Rhode Island, and Griswold of Connecticut, had positively refused 
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to call out a single man to defend the invaded territory and habita- 
tions of an adjoining State,—on the unworthy position that the 
militia could not be required to pass beyond the boundary lines of 
those States of which they were citizens. 

During the four years passed by Mr. Wright in college, the num- 
ber of the class to which he belonged averaged about thirty. Then, 
as now, every student was a politician, and called himself either a 
Federalist or Democrat. Of the latter there were in this class 
only four, of whom it will readily be conceived that young Wright 
was one of the most ardent. His politics were never better known 
than at this period of his life. In October, 1815, he commenced 
the study of the law with Mr. Martindale, who resided at Sandy 
Hill, Washington county, New York, where he remained about 
eighteen months; when he removed to the office of Roger Skinner, 
Esq., which presented superior opportunities for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the details of business, as he was at that time the attorney 
of the United States for the northern district of that State. 

In January, 1819, Mr. Wright completed his preparatory legal 
studies, and was licensed to practice as an attorney of the Supreme 
Court of New York. His health being impaired by intense appli- 
cation to his books and at his desk, he spent the ensuing summer 
in travelling on horseback for its restoration, and with the view of 
selecting a place where he might settle himself permanently. 

In October, 1819, he removed to Canton, in the county of St. 
Lawrence, and opened an office. The village was new, and the 
business in the courts both limited and unprofitable, so that the 
young lawyer made but little by his practice. His father was able 
to advance him only two hundred dollars to “ start with,’”’ with 
one half of which he purchased a few books, while the other half 
served for a time to assist him to meet his immediate necessities. 

We can easily imagine how forlorn must have been the situation 
of young Wright, in this the commencement of his professional 
career—without property or any relatives or friends near him, and 
surrounded by strangers—and when he saw that he must rely solely 
on his own efforts and merits to sustain himself. Yet we do not 
doubt, could the truth be known, that in this trying crisis he found 
precious consolation in the conviction that he must rise by the 
force of his abilities to distinction. It is this early suffering and 
training that prepare men of great talents to make their way 
good up the steep and rugged ascents of fame. 

Finding that his small means were rapidly wasting away, Mr. 
Wright consented to accept the office of village postmaster, the 
emoluments being equal perhaps to one or two dollars a week. 
Here he had full opportunity to manifest that naturally kind and 
obliging disposition, of which, wherever his subsequent course of 
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life has led him, he appears to have equally every where left the 
most pleasing impression. 

After some time Mr. Wright was appointed the captain of a 
militia company ; and the memory of the village chroniclers bears 
testimony that the able and amiable Senator was one of the most 
indulgent and popular of militia captains, and that “the boys” 
soon became warily attached to him. The next public office which 
he held was that of a justice of the peace, the duties of which he 
discharged entirely to the satisfaction of the people, and thereby 
extended his acquaintance with them. He was not long afterwards 
commissioned as the Surrogate of the county of St. Lawrence, a 
situation rather more important and profitable than those which he 
had previously held. 

But the public soon appreciated justly the abilities, studious 
habits, attainments and integrity of the young barrister. In the 
fall of the year 1823, without the slightest expectation of such an 
event on his part, Mr. Wright was nominated by his Democratic 
friends as a candidate for the office of Senator in the State Legis- 
lature. There was an overwhelming Federal majority in the county 
of St. Lawrence when Mr. Wright first settled in it; yet he had 
taken especial care to express, in the most public manner, his devo- 
tion to the principles of the Republican party. Still he was elected 
for the term of four years, and took his seat on the first Tuesday 
of January, 1824. During this winter the contest for the Presi- 
dency was waged in New York, as well as in other States of the 
Union, with the utmost violence. It resulted in the election of 
Mr. John Q. Adams by the House of Representatives, in February, 
1825. The individuals voted for were Crawford, Jackson, Adams, 
and Clay. A caucus, composed of a portion of the members of 
Congress, had been held at Washington, which had nominated Mr. 
Crawford as the candidate of the old Republican party. At one 
time Mr. Calhoun’s claims had been earnestly pressed in Pennsyl- 
vania, by many leading politicians who were devoted to his inte- 
rests, but the great mass of the people there had espoused the 
cause of General Jackson. 

The friends of Jackson, Clay and Adams had refused perempto- 
rily to submit their claims to the arbitrament of a caucus, which 
caused the division, distraction and defeat of the Democracy. Mr 
Wright, adhering as he has ever done to the principles of his party, 
advocated Mr. Crawford’s election. 

In order to defeat this wise, honest and fearless man, in New 
York and the contiguous States, a large number of politicians ex- 
hausted all their ingenuity and skill, secretly and assiduously, in 
exciting prejudices against the South. Appeals were made in 
behalf of Mr. Adams to the pride of the people, and it was urged 
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that all the other candidates were southern men. By these means 
Jarge numbers were decoyed from the Democratic into the Federal 
ranks. 

From the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, up 
to the period of which we are now speaking, the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President in the State of New York had been chosen 
by the Legislature. The Federal party which supported Mr. Adams, 
having ascertained that the Republicans had elected a large major- 
ity of their friends to the Legislature, in order that they might have 
another chance, raised the cry that the electors ought te be chosen 
by the peeple. The followers of Mr. Clay, who were compara- 
tively few, aided in this movement. As matters then stood, it was 
certain that Mr. Crawford would receive the undivided vote of the 
State. The conductors of the Federal presses joined in with this 
ery, and every where proclaimed that those members of the Assem- 
bly who should refuse to repeal the law which had been so long in 
force, without complaint from any quarter, were enemies to liberty, 
to the Constitution, and to the rights ef the sovereign people! 

It was insisted by the Republicans that there was much danger 
that the election of the President might be referred to the House 
of Representatives—that there bargain, intrigue, and management 
might be practised—that so great a State as New York should 
neither divide her vote in the electoral college, and thereby impair 
her strength, nor aid in any way in taking the election to a body 
where her political weight could not be an atom greater than that 
of Rhode Island or Delaware. 

But the timid in the more popular branch of the Legislature be- 
came alarmed, and gave way, so that the Federalists gained the 
ascendancy there. A bill was passed in the lower House, giving 
the choice of Presidential electors to the people, which was thrown 
upon the Sen«te for its action. This body contains thirty-two 
members, of which seventeen were a bare majority. Every mem- 
ber, except one, was a Democrat on paper, and had been returned 
as such; and yet, when this bill was called up for discussion, only 
seventeen had the courage to oppose it, and denounce the views and 
schemes of those who had concocted and passed it. They stood 
to their posts unterrified, and rejected the bill. Immediately, 
every where throughout the State, they were assailed by the Fede- 
ral opposition, and branded as “‘usurpers and tyrants ’’—as the 
“infamous seventeen ’’—as the ‘‘immortally infamous seventeen ;” 
and so great was the height to which the popular fury was excited 
by the assiduous arts of the agitators, that they were burned and 
hanged in effigy in many parts of the country. 

At the general election of November, 1824, the Democracy was 
utterly defeated. The candidate of the Opposition for the Execu- 
tive chair received a majority of seventeen thousand votes. Gene- 
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ral James Tallmadge, who had belonged to, and been a leader in, the 
Republican ranks, went over to the enemy. He was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by a majority of thirty-four thousand. 

A large number of the seventeen remained in the Senate during 
the session of 1825. The “victors” quarrelled, and fell into dis- 
traction. In this condition of affairs, these seventeen exercised a 
controlling power over the acts of the Legislature. A vacancy 
was about to occur in the Senate of the United States. An indi- 
vidual who had belonged to the Democratic party, but who had 
deserted and gone over to the Federalists, was presented to the 
Senate, a majority of whom declared that they would not vote for 
this individual, nor would they accept of his nomination. The 
House refused to designate any one else, and there was, precisely 
as has been again recently witnessed, no election. At the ensuing 
general election in 1826, the Republicans—precisely as we trust 
will again be witnessed—carried the State, and one of their friends 
was chosen the Senator. 

It was at this election that Mr. Wright was nominated to repre- 
sent the district in which he resided, in the Congress of the United 
States. He had acquired a high reputation for ability and inde- 
pendence in the discharge of his official duty. This was the first 
occasion on which any one of the seventeen had come before the 
people, since the memorable events already detailed had occurred. 
The contest was bitter beyond all former example, yet Mr. Wright 
beat his competitor by five hundred votes. In December, 1827, he 
took his seat. This was the year before the second contest between 
Jackson and Adams. The Republican party in New York had 
rallied, and espoused the cause of the former. At the election of 
1828, Mr. Wright was again a candidate for Congress, in what was 
called a double district ; and notwithstanding that there was much 
foul play and treachery practised against him, he was successful. 
His certificate, however, was refused him, and he was compelled 
to contend for his seat before the House of Representatives, where 
a decision was made in his favor. 

Early in February, 1829, whilst Mr. Wright was employed in 
the discharge of his duties at Washington, he received from the 
Legislature of New York the appointment of Comptroller, whose 
services, with regard to the financial affairs of that State, corre- 
spond precisely with those of the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
regard to the financial concerns of the Union. ‘This office is held 
for three years. Mr. Wright served out his first term to the entire 
satisfaction of the public, and was re-elected in 1832. In this year, 
William L. Marey, who was a Senator in Congress from New 
York. was chosen Governor, and was sworn into office on the first 
day of January, 1833. Mr. Wright was elected to succeed him, 
and forthwith took his seat. His first term expired on the third of 
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March, 1837, but on the first Tuesday of the preceding February 
he was reélected for the constitutional period of six years. 

Opportunity to display his eminent abilities was all that Mr. 
Wright required to secure his rapid advancement. Within twelve 
years the “village justice’? had become one of the Representa- 
tives of the sovereignty, of the “Empire State,” containing nearly 
two millions of people. In October, 1833, occurred the famous 
removal of the deposites. The Opposition, who held the majority 
in the Senate, determined to attack this bold measure there, and to 
pass a direct and disgraceful censure upon the Executive. It is 
unnecessary here to advert to the extensive preparations that were 
made to render this premeditated assault fatal to the Administra- 
tion,—the history of that stormy and eventful period being doubt- 
less still fresh in the memory of most of our readers. 

When Congress assembled in December, the galleries of the 
Senate chamber were enlarged, thata greater number of the crowd 
might find admission. The leaders in that body declaimed loudly, 
and were even cheered by the clamorous plaudits of the auditors. 
One of them proclaimed that the nation was in the midst of a revo- 
lution, *‘ bloodless as yet;’’ and another, who addressed a multi- 
tude that had assembled in a neighbouring city to welcome his 
arrival on the Sabbath day, declared that “in times of revolution 
there were no Sabbaths.” 

Committees, comprehending large numbers, were raised in the 
cities, and deputed to wait on the President and demand the resto- 
ration of the public monies to the custody of the Bank. The 
parent institution, as well as some of its branches, made heavy and 
rapid curtailments of their discounts. Efforts were used to spread 
the panic from the towns into the country, and amongst all classes, 
as if the existence and prosperity of a great people depended upon 
the will and policy of a single corporation. Those who were asso- 
ciated in this conspiracy predicted universai ruin, and distributed 
in every direction inflammatory and abusive publications against 
the Administration. 

Those men, however, who viewed these scenes through the 
medium of an unclouded reason, thought that if an institution 
chartered by Congress could, in a time of profound peace, when 
there was no national debt—no calamity resting upon the country 
—cause such deep and extensive excitement, it must be clothed 
with a power which would under different circumstances be dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people, and enable it to become in 
effect the government. Week after week rolled away, and the 
orators poured forth their thundering philippics, and essayed innu- 
merable arts to drive the Executive—a man distinguished above 
any other man of the nation for the fixedness of his purposes and 
the intensity of his will—from the bold and perilous position which 
he had assumed. 
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It was at this point of this remarkable discussion that it became 
the duty of Mr. Wright, Mr. Forsyth and others, to repel the 
charges which had been thus preferred against the administration 
which they supported, and to defend the course which had been 
pursued towards the Bank. This was the first occasion on which 
Mr. Wright had enjoyed an opportunity to act a distinguished part 
in the deliberations of the Senate, since he had become a member 
of it. Itis almost superfluous to say that he even exceeded the 
expectations of his friends. 

There is in all the movements of Mr. Wright an air of quietness 
and resolution, of modesty and mildness, which is generally found 
in a public speaker who feels an unshaken confidence in his intel- 
lectual strength and in the justice of his cause. When he rose, 
the Opposition became profoundly attentive, because they knew 
that he possessed the entire confidence of the Executive, and there- 
fore that whatever revelations he might make were to be regarded 
as authentic and conclusive. It was evident, in a few moments 
after he had risen, that he had prepared himself fully, and that he 
would be able to present the truth with simplicity—without hesita- 
tion or the least affectation. During the two hours that he occu- 
pied the floor, he invoked the aid of no rhetorical figures, nor was 
there in a single sentence that fell from him the slightest tinge of 
passion or prejudice, or embittered feeling. Whilst his adversaries 
had spoken to the throng within and without the Senate, the young 
Senator spoke to 7f, and through it to the whole nation. It was 
curious to observe with what coolness, energy and effect, combined 
with the most unruffled courtesy, the orator dispelled, one after 
another, the delusions under which the Opposition had been labor- 
ing; and when he at Jast announced that the Executive was con- 
tent to appeal from any sentence which they might pronounce, 
back to the people from whom he and they alike derived their 
respective powers, the effect was wholly irresistible. It forewarned 
the Federal members, and truly too, that the tempestuous passions 
of the Senate chamber would soon be quelled by the solemn judg- 
ments of their constituents. Mr. Wright passed through this 
memorable contest as became one of his rare gifts. Even his 
opponents confessed with admiration the skill and ingenuity of 
the speaker’s Jogic, and placed him at once in the very front rank 
of the friends of the Administration, side by side with the best and 
foremost ; while many have been accustomed to assign him the first 
place, as the Administration “leader” in the Senate, for weight, 
soundness, discretion and eloquence. 

Towards the spring the panic ceased—the people in the towns 
returned to their usual avocations, and those in the country to their 
ploughs. And now, when we <an look calmly on the transactions 
of that period, we are astonished that the leaders of the Opposition 
should have committed such gross errors in judgment, and em. 
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barked in a controversy which they ought to have foreseen, from 
the nature of the principles involved in it, to be so utterly hopeless. 

It will be asked if Mr. Wright is an orator. In the common 
sense of the term, he is not. We have never known him excited 
beyond his usual level of cool equanimity. He never declaims, 
he never addresses the passions, nor attempts to charm the imagi- 
nation with the figures or embellishments of rhetoric. His voice 
is not melodious, though after listening to it for a short time it 
becomes not unpleasing. His enunciation is slow, but distinct and 
fluent. The same accurate logical precision characterizes his lan- 
guage and his thoughts. He is the most perfectly calm, method- 
ical and logical speaker that we have ever listened to. His opinions 
are habitually marked by moderation—by a constant regard to the 
results of actual experience, as well as the dictates of an enlarged 
reason—by a fixed determination to be practical, at the same time 
that he is giving scope to the broadest general views. In his 
speeches there is nothing of the never-ceasing labors of Benton: 
nothing of the abstractions—the rapid and grand generalization— 
the intellectual exuberance—the eagerness and fiery breath, of 
Calhoun ; nothing of the silver tones, the splendid amplification, of 
Clay; nor the rapid thoughts, the wit and pleasantry, of Crittenden, 
The eloquence of Mr. Wright bears the stamp of deep reflection, 
of firm counsels; and over every sentence which he utters there 
breathes a profound knowledge of the principles which he main- 
tains. He states the question to be examined, as well as the posi- 
tions which he assumes, with a clearness and force which gain the 
admiration of his adversaries; and when he replies, he makes his 
approaches like a skilful artillerist, who covers himself by a para- 
pet or a case-mate when he is about to demolish the fortress of the 
enemy. 

Mr. Wright is now, and has been for several of the last sessions 
of Congress, at the head of the Committee of Finance of the 
Senate; and never did any man discharge the duties of that ele- 
vated position with more indefatigable industry or greater ability. 

It may gratify the curious to know the pursuits of Mr Wright, 
when at his own home and fireside. The writer is able to speak 
on this subject from the best authority. An officer of the highest 
command in our army, on being asked by the writer if he had seen 
Mr. Wright whilst on the northern frontier during the last summer 
and autumn, replied in the following short narrative:—I had 
occasion to visit Canton in October, and as soon as I arrived I en- 
quired for the residence of Mr. Wright. I was directed to a small 
neat cottage, whither I made my way; and on approaching it I 
saw a man with his coat off, wheeling a wheelbarrow along one of 
the walks of a very large garden which was attached to the house. 
As I came near, I discovered that the laborer was my friend 
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Wright. He received me with great cordiality; said that his gar 
den was cultivated mainly by his own hands, and that he was putting 
away his winter vegetables, and preparing to depart for Washing- 
ton towards the last of the coming month. He further said, with 
the greatest apparent satisfaction, that he had recently purchased a 
farm, and intended to extend his agricultural operations. He was 
asked how large the farm was that he had purchased,—to which he 
said, twenty acres !—that either from natural inclination, or the 
effect of early habits, he was much devoted to the pure and simple 


pursuits and pleasures of the country.” 
Mr. Wright is hardly as yet in the flower of his age. From the 
foregoing details, itis more than probable that he has reached in 


the Senate only another of the resting places of his political march. 


MUSINGS. 
“ We are the fools of time .”’—Manfred. 


‘The dead and witching hour of night,’ is passed, 
But slumber hath not her oblivion sweet 
O’er sense and wearied spirit kindly cast ; 
I turn me from the place where thronging meet 
The little world, who in a ball-room greet, 
And with the ready jest and thoughtless smile 
Betray the hours that time can ne’er repeat, 
Masking with outward show the cold heart’s guile, 
To hold communion with thy truer self awhile! 


There’s nothing that I see but I could love! 
There’s nought the world’s great architect hath wrought, 
Which matter binds in sleep, or soul doth move 
To life and action, and inform with thought, 
But I’ve from its indwelling beauty caught 
A feeling as of kindred, a desire 
For the sweet wisdom by that beauty taught, 
Whether the smallest flower it inspire, 
Or write upon the heavens, in lines of light’ning fire. 


I’ve watched the tempest burst o’er Catskill’s height, 
When from his hand, the hiding of his power, 

God hurled his storm-bolts with unerring flight, 
Scatt’ring the mighty trees that heavenward tower, 
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While the affrighted hills did quake and cower, 
As tho’ upon the tempest’s voice was poured, 
In the dread thunder of his angry hour, 
The awful accents of the tempest’s Lord,— 
And I have felt the joy such scenes alone afford! 


I’ve wandered in the silent hours of night 
Along the margin of broad Hudson’s wave, 
And fancied that the moon-beams soft and bright 
Were Dian and her nymphs who there did lave 
In the clear waters, which to heaven gave 
Their mirrored beauties back; while murm’ring trees, 
Beneath the banks that rose in shadows grave, 
Bent o’er its bosom to the passing breeze, 
As from their wat’ry counterfeits a kiss to seize. 


And of the brimming cup, that nature fills 
With the ennobling essence which each part 
Of her most glorious workmanship distills, 
I’ve deeply drank, till I forgot the smart 
Of a proud spirit and a restless heart, 
In sweet oblivion of the troubled past ; 
And like the mariner, when human art 
Yields to the calm that binds his vessel fast, 
In quiet dreams the anchor of my soul have cast. 


Ah, he who hopes to find in woman’s love 
That happiness for which the heart doth yearn, 
Is like the star-watcher who looks above, 
Where palely with an unknown light they burn, 
And as from star to star his eye doth turn, 
Fancies them peopled all with beings bright! 
He wakens from his dream to sadly learn 
He can but see the outward form and light,— 
What deeper lies within is hid from mortal sight! 


Where shall I turn—to friendship? I’m alone, 
Companions have I few—and of that few, 
Beats not for me e’en in the breast of one 
A throb of friendship pure, or feeling true, 
And were I to pour out, as here T do, 
To them, the thoughts frum truth and feeling born, 
As rhapsodies unmeaning they would view 
The fruitless wishes over which I mourn, 
And meet with passing jest, or fool’s distracting scorn. 
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Or if imagination soars aloft, 

And half forgets the world in fancies high, 
Just as it breathes an inspiration soft, 

And mid the clouds that on a sunset sky 
Flash back, as from earth’s brightest jewelry, 

The thousand glories by the day-god given, 
A path of roseate brilliance can descry, 


To the declining majesty of Heaven, 
As thro’ their shadowy piles it were for angels riven,— 


And while each faculty is strained to hear, 
Expecting in high rapture that some sound, 
With deepest mysteries fraught, upon the ear 
Will thrilling burst thro’ the thick silence ’round,— 
Then from foul fen and bog of earthly ground 
Roll up the world’s impurities—and all 
Wherein the soul had full expansion found, 
Is hidden by the darkly shadowing pall 
Wrought o’er our mental sight by our first father’s fall! 


But even when thus backward forced, and taught 
The limits beyond which we may not go, 

There wandereth thro’ the mind’s recesses thought 
Glorious and spirit-like, but dim—as though 

Its essence were too pure for words to show 
Its form and fashion into certainty— 

A moment—it is gone—ere we can know 
Its passage, while the frame thrills, and the eye 
Quails as from something higher than mortality. 


And thus we are “the fools of time,’’—whatever 
We seek to greatly know, or strive to win, 
Fades quick away, ere we can say “tis here !” 

Such are we now—nor hath time ever been, 
Since first our god-like nature, fouled by sin, 
Rushed on its downward course with loosened rein, 
That any could to thought unshackled win, 
And soar away from lowly perch and chain, 
To gaze undazzled on the glorious sun again! 


Ss. W. C 
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OLD IRONSIDES ON A LEE SHORE. 


BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


Ir was at the close of a stormy day in the year 1835, whea the 
gallant frigate Constitution, under the command of Captain Elliott— 
having on board the late Edward Livingston, late Minister at the 
Court of France, and his family, and manned by nearly five hun- 
dred souls—drew near to “the chops” of the English Channel. 
For four days she had been beating down from Plymouth, and on 
the fifth, at evening, she made her last tack from the French coast. 

The watch was set at eight P. M.—The Captain came on deck 
soon after, and having ascertained the bearing of Scilly, gave 
orders to keep the ship ‘full and bye,’ remarking at the same time 
to the officer of the deck, that he might make the light on the lee 
beam, but, he stated, he thought it more than probable that he 
would pass it without seeing it. He then ‘turned in,’ as did most 
of the idlers, and the starboard watch. 

At a quarter past nine, P. M., the ship headed west by compass, 
when the call of “Light O!’ was heard from the fore-topsail- 
yard. 

“ Where away?” asked the officer of the deck 

“Three points on the lee bow,” replied the look-out-man ; which 
the unprofessional reader will readily understand to mean very nearly 
straight ahead. At this moment, the Captain appeared and took 
the trumpet. 

“Call all hands,”’ was his immediate order. 

‘All hands!’’ whistled the boatswain, with the long shrill summons 
familiar to the ears of all who have ever been on board of a man-of- 
war. 

«All hands,’ screamed the boatswain’s mates; and ere the last 
echo died away all but the sick were upon deck. 

The ship was staggering through a heavy swell from the Bay of 
Biscay ; the gale, which had been blowing several days, had 
increased to a severity that was not to be made light of. The 
breakers, where Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet were des- 
troyed, in the days of Queen Anne, sang their song of death be 
fore, and the Dead-Man’s Ledge replied in hoarser notes behind 
us. To go ahead seemed to be death, and to attempt to go about 
was sure destruction. 

The first thing that caught the eye of the Captain was the furled 
mainsail, which he had ordered to be carried throughout the even 
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ing—the hauling up of which, contrary to the last order that he had 
given on leaving the deck, had caused the ship to fall off to lee- 
ward two points, and had thus Jed her into a position on “a lee 
shore,”” upon which a strong gale was blowing her, in which the 
chance of safety appeared to the stoutest nerves almost hopeless. 
That sole chance consisted in standing on, to carry us through the 
breakers of Scilly, or by a close graze along their outer ledge. 
Was this destined to be the end of the gallant old ship, consecrated 
by so many a prayer and blessing from the heart of a nation! 

‘‘ Why is the mainsail up, when I ordered it set?” cried the Cap- 
tain in a tremendous voice. 

“Finding that she pitched her bows under, I took it in, under 
your general order, sir, that the officer of the deck should carry sail 
according to his diseretion,”’ replied the Lieutenant in command. 

‘‘ Heave the log,”’ was the prompt command, to the master’s mate, 
The log was thrown. 

‘‘ How fast does she go?”’ 

“Five knots and a half, sir.” 

*¢ Board the main tack, sir.”’ 

‘‘ She will not bear it,’”’ said the officer of the deck. 

‘Board the main tack,” thundered the Captain. ‘ Keep her full 
and bye, Quartermaster.” 

‘““Ave! aye, sir!’’ The tack was boarded. 

‘“‘ Haul aft the main sheet,” shouted the Captain, and aft it went 
like the spreading of a sea bird’s wing, giving the huge sail to 
the gale. 

‘‘Give her the lee helm when she goes into the sea,’ 
Captain. 

‘“‘Aye! aye! sir! she has it,” growled out the old sea-dog at 
the binnacle. 

‘Right your helm, keep her full and bye.” 

“Aye! aye! sir! full and bye she is,”” was the prompt answer 


’ 


cried the 


from the heim. 

*‘How fast does she go?” 

“Eight knots and a half, sir.” 

‘How bears the light?” 

“‘ Nearly a beam sir.” 

*‘ Keep her away half a point.” 

‘** How fast does she go?” 

‘Nine knots, sir.”’ 

‘Steady, so!”’’ returned the Captain. 

“Steady,” answered the helmsman, and all was the silence of the 
grave upon that crowded deck—except the howling of the storm— 
for a space of time that seemed to my imagination almost an age. 

It was a trying hour with us—unless we could carry sail so as to 


go at the rate of nine knots an hour, we must of necessity dash 
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upon Scilly, and who ever touched those rocks and lived during a 
storm? The sea ran very high, the rain fell in sheets, the sky was 
one black curtain, illumined only by the faint light which was to 
mark our deliverance, or stand a monument of our destruction. 
The wind had got above whistling, it came in puffs, that flattened 
the waves, and made our old frigate settle to her bearings, while 
every thing on board seemed cracking into pieces. At this moment 
the carpenter reported that the left bolt of the weather fore-shroud 
had drawn. 

“Get on the luffs, and set them on all the weather shrouds. 
Keep her at small helm, quartermaster, and ease her in the sea,” 
were the orders of the Captain. 

The luffs were soon put upon the weather shrouds, which of 
course relieved the chains and channels, but many an anxious eye 
was turned towards the remaining bolts, for upon them depended 
the masts, and upon the masts depended the safety of the ship—for 
with one foot of canvass less she could not live fifteen minutes. 

Onward plunged the overladen frigate, and at every surge she 
seemed bent upon making the deep, the sailor’s grave, and her live- 
oak sides, his coffin of glory. She had been fitted out at Boston 
when the thermometer was below zero. Her shrouds of course 
therefore slackened at every strain, and her unwieldy masts ( for 
she had those designed for the frigate Cumberland, a much larger 
ship,) seemed ready to jump out of her. And now, while all was 
apprehension, another bolt drew !—and then another !—until at last, 
our whole stay was placed upon a single bolt less than a man’s 
wrist incircumference. Still the good iron clung to the solid wood, 
and bore us alongside the breakers, though in a most fearful 
proximity to them. This thrilling incident has never, I believe, 
been noticed in public, but it is the literal fact—which I make not 
the slightest attempt to embellish. As we gallopped on—for I can 
compare our vessel’s leaping to nothing else—the rocks seemed 
very near us. Dark as was the night, the white foam scowled 
around their black heads, while the spray fell over us, and the 
thunder of the dashing surge sounded like the awful knell that the 
ocean was singing for the victims it was eager to engulph. 

At length the light bore upon our quarter, and the broad Atlantic 
rolled its white caps before us. During this time all were silent, 
each officer and man was at his post, and the bearing and counte- 
nance of the Captainseemed to give encouragement to every per- 
son on board. With but a bare possibility of saving the ship and 
those on board, he placed his reliance upon his nautical skill and 
courage, and by carrying the mainsail when in any other situation 
it would have been considered a suicidal act, he weathered the lee 
shore, and saved the Constitution. 

The mainsail was now hauled up, by light hearts and strong 
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hands, the jib and spanker taken in, and from the light of Scilly 
the gallant vessel, under close reefed topsails and main trysails, took 
her departure and danced merrily over the deep towards the United 
States. 

“Pipe down,” said the Captain to the First Lieutenant, “and 
splice the main brace.” “ Pipe down,” echoed the First Lieutenant 
to the boatswain. “Pipe down,” whistled the boatswain to the 
crew, and “ pipe down” it was. 

Soon the “Jack of the Dust’ held his levee on the main gun- 
deck, and the weather-beaten tars, as they gathered about the grog 
tub, and luxuriated upon a full allowance of Old Rye, forgot all 
their perils and fatigue. 

** How near the rocks did we go,”’ said I to one of the master’s 
mates the next morning. He made no reply, but taking down 
his chart, showed me apencil line between the outside shoal and 
the Light-House Island, which must have been a small strait for a 
fisherman to run his smack through in good weather by day-light. 

For what is the noble and dear old frigate reserved! 

I went upon deck ; the sea was calm, a gentle breeze was swelling 
our canvass from mainsail to royal, the Isles of Scilly had sank in 
the eastern waters, and the clouds of the dying storm were rolling 
off in broken masses to the northward and westward, like the flying 
columns of a beaten army. 

I have been in many a gale of wind, and have past through scenes 
of great danger: but never, before or since, have I experienced an 
hour so terrific, as that when the Constitution was laboring, with 
the lives of five hundred men hanging on a single small iron bolt, 
to weather Scilly, on the night of the 11th of May, 1835. 


Norte.—During the gale, Mrs. Livingston inquired of the Captain, if we were not 
in great danger, to which he replied as soon as we had passed Scilly, “ You are as 
safe as you would be in the aisleof achurch.” It is singular that the frigate Boston, 
Captain McNeal, about the close of the Revolution, escaped a similar danger while 
employed in carrying out to France Chancellor Livingston, a relative of Edward’s, 
and also Minister to the Court of St. Cloud. He likewise had his wife on board, and 
while the vessel was weathering a lee shore, Mrs. Livingston asked the Captain— 
a rough but gallant old fire-eater—if they were not in great danger; to which he 
replied— You had better, Madam, get down upon your knees, and pray to your 
God to forgive you your numerous sins, for if we don’t carry by this point, we shall 


all be in h—Il in five minutes.” 


